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WILLIAMS’ GERMAN AND ENGLISH CON 
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enlarged Edition. Cloth boards. 4s. 6d 
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SCHILLER'’S WILHELM TELL. Cer- 


man Text with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and His 
torical Notes, and an Introduction, containing the Elements of 
German Grammar, by L. BRAUNFELS and A.C. WHITE. Svo 


Cloth boards. 5 
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London, 1847 Sa 
Students, compiled with a 


SCHNEIDER'S GERMAN 
DICTIONARY for Travellers and 
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bound. Price 7s. 6d 
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and Messrs. Longman 





LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGIN- 
NERS, cloth, 3s., new ond improved Edition 
LE PAGE'S L'ECHO de PARIS. 
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LE PAGE'S GIFT of CONVERSATION 
Edition, cloth, 3s 
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Edition, cloth, 3s 
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COMPOSITION. Second Edition, cloth, 4s 
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Edition, cloth, 5s 
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FRANCAIS, cloth, bs. 6d 
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French language, and without pretending that it can be acquired 
at sight, or learned without a master, M. Le Page has, in his ex 
cellent series of educational works, rendered a thorough know 
ledge of that language comparatively easy. His system ta peculiar 
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bation.'—LBell's Weehk'y Messenger. 
Effingham Wilson, Roval Exchange ; 
REV. G. GILFILLAN’S SE).LBCT BRITISH PORSY 
In cne han lsome volume, beautifully printed, with Frontispiece, 
square cloth, price 7s. 6d 
([ HE BOOK of BRITISH POESY, Ancient and 
Modern. being Select Extracts from our best Poets, arranged 


in Chronological Order, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. With an 
Essay on British Poetry, by the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, A.M 
*.* A valuable Gift Book 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo, price 2ls., 
With a Map and other Illustrations, 
AGRICUL- 


NOTE ON NORTH AMERICA  ; 

4 TURAL, ECONOMICAL, and SOCIAL. By JAMES P w 
JOHNSTON, F.RLSS.L. and E., &c., Author of “ Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Geology,” &c. &e 





William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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wk ETCHES of the POETICAL LITERATURE of 
b the PAST HALF CENTURY. In Six Lectures delivered at 


the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By D. M Mom, 





Deira In foolscap 8v0, (pp. 330,) price 5s. 
| William Black wood and Sons, Edjaburgh and London. 
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HERBERT EDWARDES’ YEAR ON THE | by Hayday, 42s. 
PUNJAB FRONTIER. 2 vols. 8vo. With | 
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THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


| WORKS. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait and | 
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: : -,| The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELE. | 
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HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN 5 


GREAT BRITAIN. By the Rev. Moses' The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN'S | 


MarcouioutH. Author of “A Pilgrimage to ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Second 
the Land of my Fathers,” &c. 3 vols. post  Pdition. 2vols. Svo, 24s, 
8vo. $ls. 6d. | 7 


Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to THe EpINBURGH 


IV. 
GOA AND THE BLUE MOU N- Review. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait and | 
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By Ricnarp F. Burton, Lieutenant Bombay | vit. 


Army. Author of the ‘Ethnography of Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF. 
Scindh, &e.” In post 8vo, with Illustrations. | ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 


10s. 6d. SECOND. Seventh Edition. Vols. 1 and2. 8vo, 32s, 


Vill. 


EVERARD TUNSTALL; A| GwiLT’s ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


ARCHITECTURE. With upwards of 1000 Woodcuts. | 
Second Edition (1851), with Supplement. 8vo, 52s. 6d.— | 
| CEYLON. By Sir Emerson TENNENT. Woodcuts. Svo. it 


Srory or THE Karrmr Wars. By Tomas 
Forester. Author of “‘ Rambles among the | Surriement, separately, 6s. 
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post 8vo, 31s. 6d. Mr. A. SMEE’S ELEMENTS OF 
es ELECTRO-METALLURGY. New Edition (1851); with 


Electro*ypes and Woodcuts. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Cheap Edition of the Baroness - 
VON BECK’S ADVENTURES. Complete The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By 


in One Volume. Price 12s., handsomely Sim Henry Tuomas De La Becue, C.B., F.R.S. In One | 


bound. large Volume, with numerous Woodcuts. Syo. 18s, 
VII. xI. 


NILE NOTES. Bya TRAVELLER. Mr. W. BOWMAN’S LECTURES on 


| the PARTS concerned in OPER: IN y 
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| XII, 
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Edition of CAPT. THACKWELL’S NAR. | 
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Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 
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xiv. 
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REVIEWS. 

Wiliam Penn: an Historical Biography. 
With an extra chapter on ‘* The Macaulay 
Charges.” By William Hepworth Dixon. 
8ro, Chapman and Hall. 

Iris the misfortune of history that its great 

events and leading if 
yeording to the personal and political feel- 
ings of the historian. Even the history of 
jistant ages is coloured and frequently mis- 
represented by the passions and prejudices of 
the writer. We have seen how Mitford’s 
hatred of the Whigs in England, and of the 
revolutionary party in France, led him to 

‘Jsify the History of Greece, and to calum- 
aiate the great Athenian democracy; and how 
Gibbon’s rejection of Christianity induced this 
greatest of historians to give a ready credence 
to unsupported charges against the Christians, 
and to find apologies for the conduct of all 
who were its opponents and persecutors. 
The events of more recent times, connected 
with our great party struggles in the church 
and in the state, have naturally received a 
till greater distortion from the ecclesiastical 
and political opinions of the writers. The 
student who has painfully sought to ascertain 
the real history of the great struggle between 
the First Charles and his parliament, or of the 
still fiercer conflict between the different par- 
ties of the First Revolution in France, must 
often have read with astonishment the per- 
versions of facts in the transparent but oultia. 
tical narrative of Hume, and in the brilliant 
but paradoxical pages of Lamartine. 

‘But if it is difficult to look for truth in an 
historian, it appears almost hopeless to expect 
itina biographer. In addition to the causes 
ve have already mentioned, which tend to 
lead the historian astray, the biographer has 
besetting sins of his own. His love of his 
subject makes him blind to the faults of his 
hero, and almost invariably induces him to 
magnify his virtues, to conceal his defects, 
and to palliate, when he cannot excuse, his 
more serious offences. Of this we have a 
striking example in the work before us. 
William Penn was a great and a good man. 
He demands and deserves our respect and ad- 
miration. But in the course of his life he was 
guilty of acts which an impartial biographer 
_ not to have passed over without words 
% reprehension. We do not believe that 


characters are judged | 








| the girls of Taunton for the maids of honour. 3. 











more recently denounced by Mr. Macaulay | Clarkson, in his ‘Life of Penn'—Mr. Dixon 


in strong and pointed terms. We think 
that Mr. Mates did not make sufficient 
allowance for the circumstances in which 
Penn was placed; and that he ought to have 
borne in mind that the Tempter appeared 
to the good man as an Angel of Light, holding 
out to him the alluring bait, that by a little 
a with the wishes of the court, he 
would advance what was dearest to his heart, 
—the interests of pure and undefiled religion. 
It is easy to find an apology for some of 
the charges which Mr. Macaulay has brought 
against Penn; but it is impossible to acquit 
him of them all. 

We have given our own view of Penn's 
conduct in an eventful period of his life, 
that our readers may be placed in a better 
position for understanding the important 
question, to which we are now anxious to 
direct their attention. It is not our purpose 
at present to speak of the general merits of 
Mr. Dixon’s biography, but to confine our- 
selves to the ‘extra chapter,’ in which, far 
from admitting any of the accusations to be 
true which Mr. Macaulay has brought against 
Penn, Mr. Dixon accuses that eminent his- 
torian of the grossest exaggerations and of an 
almost wilful perversion of facts. This is : 
serious charge, and deserves our careful con- 
sideration ; for, if true, it will seriously damage 
Mr. Macaulay’s credit as an historian. A 
great writer must not, however, be robbed of 
his literary character on trivial grounds. We 
have therefore considered it our duty, although 
personally unacquainted with Mr. Macaulay, 
to expose Mr. Dixon’s allegations to a close 
and sifting examination; and the result has 
been, as our readers will presently see, that 
Mr. Dixon has failed to substantiate the ma- 
jority of his accusations, and stands convicted 
of deliberately garbling one of his authorities 
to establish his point. 

Mr. Dixon has classified Mr. Macaulay's 
charges against Penn under the five following 
heads :-— 

“1. That his connexion with the court in 
1684, while he lived at Kensington, caused his own 
sect to look coldly on him and even treat him 
with obloquy. 2. ‘That ‘he extorted money’ from 


» 


That he allowed himself to be employed in the 
| work of seducing Kiffin into a compliance with 


court designs. 4. That he endeavoured to gain 


| William’s assent to the promulgated edict suspend- 


_ing the penal laws. 


enn ever violated his conscience to do an | 


3) deed ; but, like many other good men, 
us Otherwise clear perception of right and 
ee clouded by his desire to pro- 
np tog wy of a righteous cause, and 
which he wa + to be a party to proceedings 
alae eg , in other circumstances, have 
aie ocondemn. The case is one of 
a oy Sawrtonee in life, and ought not to 
sletnes int ag _ Penn, however great his 
delocte of wi not raised above the ordinary 
“a nile . In order to place his 
sitiee te nt in the new hemisphere on a 
undation, and to gain toleration for 

religionists, it was of primary 


alg suffering Co- 

import pas 

a Pe ance to Penn to preserve his influence 
» court. But it w 
~ in Hence 


‘ 


“econd James 
sional] y 


at such a court as that of the 

te ten without lending himself occa- 

Wh tee ae of which the morality 

what > the mildest expression, some- 
~ QXestionable, 

“tions had been 


a; revio s 
7 Sr James P u ly 


vwointed 
Mackintosh, ad ointed out 


have been 


5. That he ‘did his best to 
seduce’ the Magdalen collegians ‘from the path of 
right,’ and was ‘a broker in simony of a peculiarly 
discreditable kind.’ ” 


' not of much importance ; and we only notice 


the first because at the commencement of | 


his indictment Mr. Dixon is himself guilty 
of the very offence with which he charges 
Mr. Macaulay. 
following words of Mr. Macaulay :— 

‘‘ He was soon surrounded by flatterers and sup- 
pliants. His house at Kensington was sometimes 
thronged at his hour of rising by more than two 
hundred suitors. He paid dear, however, for this 
seeming prosperity. Even his own sect looked 


‘coldly on him and requited his services with 


as impossible to preserve | 


Some of these trans- | 


obloquy. i 
and then adds :— 


Mr. Dixon first quotes the | 


‘“ His only authority for this statement is Gerard | 
Croese (Hist. Qua. lib. ii. 1695), a Dutchman, arho | 


never was in England in his life, and whose work 
the Society of Friends has never recognised. 

Now, not to enter into any controversy as 
to the value of Croese’s book—a book repeat- 
edly quoted, and with high commendation, by 


has in this short sentence fallen into two 
gross mistakes. Ist. Croese’s authority is 
not the only authority cited by Mr. Macaulay, 
In the very same note in which Croese is 
quoted (‘ History,’ vol. ii., p. 292), Bonre- 
paux, a very intelligent and observant man, 
who was much about the court, is produced 
as a witness to the same effect, “ Penn, Chef 
des Quakers, qu'on sait étre dans les interéts 
du Roi d’Angleterre, est si fort décrié parmi 
ceux de son parti quwils n’ait plus aucune 
confiance en lui.” 2nd. Gerard Croese had 
been in England and in Penn’s house there. 
He says, speaking of the crowd of suitors who 
filled the antechambers, ‘* Vidi quandoque de 
hoe genere hominum non minus bis centum.” 
This passage it is inexcusable in Mr, Dixon 
to have forgotten, for it is not only quoted 
by Mr. Macaulay (vol. i., p. 503), but it is 
even referred to by Mr. Dixon himself in a 
previous part of his own work (p. 291). 

The three other charges we must examine 
more at length. We shall take them in the 
following order—first, the transaction be- 
tween Kiffin and Penn—secondly, the Mag- 
dalen College affair—and, thirdly, the extor- 
tion of money from the girls of Taunton for 


the queen’s maids of honour. 


First, as to Kiffin, Mr. Dixon says :— 


“Towards the close of his reign, when the 
churchmen openly repudiated their own doctrine 
of passive obedience, James became anxious to 
secure the adhesion of his dissenting subjects ; and 
among other leading men he courted Penn's old 
opponent, William Kiffin, by the offer of a city 
magistracy. But two of Kiffin's grandsons had 
been taken and executed in the western rebellion, 
and it was doubted whether the old man would 
comply with the wishes of the.court. At this point 
Mr. Macaulay introduc enn. ‘The heartless 
and yvenal sycophants of "Whitehall, judging by 
themselves, thought that the old man would be 


easily propitiated by an alderman’s gown, and by 


some compensation in money for the property 
which his grandsons had forfeited. Penn was 
employed in the work of seduction, but to no 
purpose.’ Now, there is not the slightest founda- 
tion in history for this statement. Mr. Macaulay 
here asserts that Penn was ‘employed’ by the 
‘heartless and venal sycophants’ of the court to 
seduce Kiffin into an acceptance of the alderman's 
gown—and that he failed. The passage means 
this, or it means nothing. It will be allowed that 
on such a point Kiffin himself must be the best 
authority: in his autobiography, lately published 
from the original manuscript, he says,—‘ /n a little 
after, a great te mptation attended me, which was a 
commission from the King to be one of the aldermen 
of the city of London ; which, as soon as I heard 


0 
, it, I used all the diligence I could to be pon | 
Of these accusations the first and fourth are | , “ope ; 


both hy some lords near the King, and also by Sir 
Nicholas Butler and Mr. Penn. But it was all in 
vain.’ This is just the reverse of what Mr. Macaulay 
states. Penn did not go to Kiffin; Kiffin went to 
Penn. Instead of being employed in the work of 
seduction, he was engaged in the task of intercession. 
Mr. Macaulay makes Kiffin refuse the magistracy : 
Kiffin says he accepted it :—‘ The next court-day l 
came to the court and took upon me the office of 
alderman.’ ” 


We do not hesitate to say that this account 
of the transaction is grossly dishonest. In 
order to prove his assertion that Penn was 
employed only in the work of intercession, 
— not in that of seduction, Mr. Dixon 
quotes the words from Kiffin’s memoirs, which 
we have printed in italics. But our readers 
will not be a little astonished to learn that 


this passage is preceded and followed b 


| words which _ 


bear out Mr. Macaulay's 
ich Mr. Dixon studiously 
Just before, Kiffin says; 


assertion, but w 
avoids quoting. 
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—_— 
“This plot, being carried on with all dili- 

nee, took with several dissenters ; but, in- 
Seed, were few, and for the generality 
of the meaner sort, William Penn being tle 





head of that coy But the passage which 
immediately follows Mr. Dixon's quotation is 
still more important. “I was told,” says 
Kiffin, “ that eer ovitently Butler and | 
Penn) knew that I an interest that might | 
serve the king; and, although they knew my 
sufferings were great, in cutting off my two 

dchildren, and losing their estates, yet it 
Should be made up to me, both in their estates, 
and also in what honour or advantage I could 
reasonably desire for myself.” Can anything 
be clearer than that Penn was employed in 
the work of seduction, and did actually offer 
Kiffin a bribe to commit an illegal act ? 


Secondly, as to the Magdalen College affair. 
The entire passage in Mr. Dixon's work in 
relation to this matter is too long for quota- 
tion ; but we will give his remarks upon the 


most serious of Mr. Macaulay's charge, 
ag that Penn endeavoured to pone 
- Dr. Hough to yield to James, by holding out 


the prospect of a bishopric. Mr. Dixon 


says :— 


“Did Penn deal ‘in simony of a particularly 
disreputable kind, and use a bishopric as a bait to 
tempt a divine to pouty ? Mr. Macaulay con- 
tinues to represent him as employed by the court ; 
and having, as he says, failed in his attempt to 
terrify the collegian into obedience, he ‘then tried 
a gentler tone. He had an interview with Hough, 
and with some of the Fellows, and after many pro- 
fessions of sympathy and friendship, began to hint 
at a compromise. . . . ‘ How should you like,’ said 
Penn, ‘to see Dr. Hough Bishop of Oxford?’ 
Hereupon follows the indignation about simony and 
perjury. Now let us see what is really known about 
this interview. Dr. Hough, its chief subject, wrote 
on the evening of the day on which it took place a 
letter to his cousin, in which he recited the prin- 
cipal heads of the discourse,—and this account, from 
one too sory interested to be impartial, and too 
much excited to remember any thing but what 

ially concerned his own prospects and position, 

is unfortunately the only existing authority. Hunt 
was not present at this interview, and no account 
of it is preserved in the Magdalen College MSS. 
Holden's MS. letters in the same library commence 
wsterior to the affair of Penn; and Baron Jenner's 
S. account of the Visitation is not to be found. 
But let us take the authority we have, imperfect 
though it be, and see what matter can be drawn 
from it in support of the accusation. What says 
Hough! In the outset, instead of Penn being 
* employed,’ as Mr. Macaulay continues to misre- 
present him, to solicit the Fellows, it appears that 
the Fellows had sent a deputation to him, consist- 
ing of Hough and the principal members of the 
college. eir conversation lasted three hours: 
the substance of it I have given in the text of the 
ninth chapter of the memoir: Mr. Macaulay's ver- 
sion of it is inexact in all its essential particulars. 
* He then tried a gentler tone.’ The historian does 
not seem to know that two interviews took place, 
one at Oxford, the other at Windsor, with six 
weeks of an interval ; there is no evidence, except 
the spurious letter, that he ever used other than a 
gentle tone. He ‘ began to hint at a compromise :’ 
the words of Hough are—‘ I thank God he did not 
so much as offer at any proposal by way of accom- 
modation.’ How reconcile such statements! Now 
let us hear what ty ll of the simony and 
perjury. Penn, who, ing to Swift, ‘spoke 
agreeably and with spirit,” was always more or less 
facetious in conversation. Like his father, he was 
fond of joke, and had that delight in drollery 
which belongs to the highest natures. In the im- 
= report of this Very conversation we see how 
wt ng with the subject :—‘ Christ's Church is a 
structure, University is a pleasant place, and 


Magdalen College is a comely building.’ Hough, 
though not the most quick-witted of men, saw that 
he ‘hada mind todroll upon us.’ Stolid and heavy, 
Hough no doubt reported the conversation honestly 
so far as he could remember and understand it, 
To quote his words—‘ Once he said, smiling, If the 
Bishop of Oxford die, Dr. Hough may be made 
Bishop. What think you of that, gentlemen? 
Cradock, one of the Fellows present, took up the 
tone of pleasantry, and replied, ‘ they should be 
heartily glad of it—for it would do very well with 
the presidency.’ Does any one doubt that this was 
a mere pleasantry! Observe, Penn had no com- 
mission to treat with the Fellows,—that he met 
them at their own request, to consider how he could 
serve their interests. That Cradock thought it a 
joke is evident from his retort. Had the suggestion 
of the bishopric been in earnest, it must have been 
offered on condition of Hough giving up the pre- 
sidency of his college—that being the point at issue. 
In such a case to talk of the combination of the 
two offices would have been insulting and absurd. 
Even Hough himself, the least jocular of men, 
understood this remark as a mere pleasantry, for 
he instantly adds, —‘ But I told him, seriously, J 
had no ambition.’ The playful allusion is Mr. 
Macaulay’s ‘hint at a compromise :’ but the attempt 
to make it look like a serious proposal is perfectly 
absurd in the face of Hough's emphatic declaration, 
that ‘he did not so much as offer at any proposal 
by way of accommodation.’ And yet this innocent 
mirth, accepted and understood as such by all the 
parties concerned, after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries, is revived and tortured into a ground for 
one of the foulest accusations ever brought against 
an historical reputation! Is this English History?” 


Now passing over for the present the 
offensive and insulting language at the close 
of the preceding extract, it would be quite 
sufficient, in reply to all Mr. Dixon has said, 
to reprint Hough's letter just as it stands. 
That letter would prove that Penn employed 
both intimidation and something very like 
corruption to induce the President and Fel- 
lows tosubmit. One point, however, deserves 
notice. Mr. Macaulay says, ‘‘ Penn began to 
hint at a compromise.” Mr. Dixon, after his 
usual fashion of quoting, picks out of Hough's 
letter a few words, which cannot be properly 
understood without the context. “I thank 
God, he did not so much as offer at any pro- 
— by way of accommodation.” There Mr. 

ixon stops, and very triumphantly asks, 
‘How reconcile such statements?” Very 
easily, by simply going on, and quoting what 
follows immediately. ‘‘ Only once, upon the 
mention of the Bishop of Oxford's indisposi- 
tion, he said, smiling, ‘If the Bishop of Ox- 
ford die, Dr. Hough may be made bishop.’” 
Surely the meaning of the whole sentence 
taken together is this—‘* He made no offer of 





accommodatton except that one hint.” The 
notion that through the whole conversation 
| Penn was jesting, and that Hough was too 
stupid to understand him, is below refutation. 


Thirdly, as to the extortion of money from 
the maids of Taunton for the queen's maids 
of honour. Mr. Macaulay, in vol. ii. p. 655, 
of his History, gives the following account of 
this transaction :— 


“But the prey on which they pounced most 
eagerly was one which it might have been thought 
that even the most ungentle natures would have 
spared. Already some of the girls who had pre- 
sented the standard to Monmouth at Taunton had 
cruelly expiated their offence. * * Most of the 
young ladies, however, who had walked in the 
procession were still alive. Some of them were 
under ten years of age. All had acted under the 
orders of their schoolmistress, without knowing 
that they were committing a crime. The queen's 





maids of honour asked the royal permission to 








_not endure delay; that they were de 





wring money out of the parents of Oem as 
dren ; and the permission was granted 7 7 

was sent down to Taunton that all thes bart - 
should be seized and imprisoned. - ahs 
Warre, of Hestercombe, the tone bent ral 
Bridgewater, was requested to undertake the of 
of exacting the ransom. He was charged ews 


in strong language that the maids of heneinan 


termined t 


prosecute to outlawry unless a reasonable sum Wer: 


forthcoming ; and that by a reasonable SUM Wy; 
meant seven thousand pounds. Warre exeueed 
himself from taking any part in a transaction ~ 
scandalous. The maids of honour then p nasil 
William Penn to act for them; and Penn .. ° 
the commission. Yet it should seem that 4 jw, 
of the pertinacious scrupulosity which he ‘hal 
often shown about taking off his hat would »» 
have been altogether out of place on this Occasion 
He probably silenced the remonstrances of 
conscience by repeating to himself that none oft 
money which he extorted would go into his ow 
pocket; that if he refused to be the agent of th 
ladies they would find agents less humane: thy: 
by complying he should increase his influence y 
the court; and that his influence at the court ha 
already enabled him, and might still enable bin. 
to render great services to his oppressed brethres 
The maids of honour were at last forced to contes: 
themselves with less than a third part of what the 
had demanded.” 


In support of Penn's share in this trans. 
tion, Mr. Macaulay refers to a “letter of 
Sunderland to Penn,” from the State Pape 
Office, in the Mackintosh Collection, But x 
order to understand fully the following di. 
cussion, it is necessary to lay before ow 
readers Mr. Dixon's narrative of the who! 
affair :— 

‘That the reader may understand the Taunta 
affair, I must point out the features, with mor 
exactness than Mr, Macaulay has done, which relse 
to his charge against Penn. When Monmout 
arrived at Taunton, he found that the town be 
pledged itself to the rebellion, by the signal at 
having had wrought, at the public expense, a # 
of royal standards for him and his army, byt 
daughters of the principal families. The ceremony 
of presenting these standards was one of the mes 
important acts of the rebellion; at the head of ber 
procession the schoolmistress carried the exbless 
of royal power—the Bible and the sword j—and the 
royal banner was presented to the Duke as to the 
sovereign. Thereupon he assumed the name « 
King,—set a price ou his uncle's head,—and jf» 
claimed the Parliament then sitting, a treason 
convention, to be pursued with war and destre 
tion. This insanity cost Monmouth his head, . 
won a gibbet for hundreds of his followers. ue 
case of the maidens was not different to ” 
many others. They had taken, with eA ae 
knowledge, a prominent part In the rebellion ; “ 
when the day of vengeance came they stood al 
the law guilty of a crime for which the 4 
was—death. The idea of sending them © 
scaffold for faults which were their paren 
than their own, was of course not thought a 
that the parents might not escape puns med : 

iven by the huny 
power to pardon them was given ©) supe 
the maids of honour,—not likely, 1 must 


to be the most exacting of creditors,—® 


It is to be remembe 


a regular profess 


fee or bounty. 
sale of pardons was in that age 
from the King—at least in Ch 
man and woman connected with the court 
sold his or her influence. The —_ g 
the Queen, daughters be it remem 

families in the land, had no propet con ee 


ris 


the horrid wickedness of this brokerag@; 5 go” 


requested the Duke of Somerset © get 
arranged for them on the best term for Bet 
wrote to Sir Francis Warre, the pyworns to oe? 
water, asking him as a personal favour ts i 
parents, as being a neighbour an . 
known to them, or to name some prope 
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en tee iness. Warre had evidently 
- + arrange the business. re videnthy 
nigh ~ mixed up with an affair of this kind ; 


no wish to . —- B 
j be replied that it was already in proper hands, 
rs of one Bird, the town clerk. For some un- 


inown reason the maids of honour forbad this 
pen to proceed in their behalf, and Warre was 
nie applied to: but he refused to name a broker 
sn the spot, excusing himself on the pleas that the 
whoolmistress was a woman of mean birth, and 
the young ladies were acting at the time under her 
orders. Weeks elapsed and no settlement was 
made by the parents ; nor do we know—except by 
‘aference—what was done in the matter at court, 
yntil the following letter was written : 
“*Whitehall, Febry 13th, 1683 6. 

“éMr. Penne,—Her Maj" Maids of Honour 
having acquainted me that they designe to employ 
vou and Mr. Walden in making a composition with 
the Relations of the Maids of Taunton for the high 
\isdemeanor they have been guilty of, Ido at their 
request hereby let you know that His Maj'* has 
been pleased to give their Fines to the said Maids 
of Honor, and therefore recommend it to Mr. Wal- 
den and you to make the most advantageous com- 
position you can in their behalfe.—I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, ‘ “SUNDERLAND P.’” 

Sir James Mackintosh took for granted 
that the Mr. Penne to whom this letter was 
addressed, was the celebrated William Penn, 
and Mr. Macaulay has adopted the same con- 
dusion. Nor will it appear singular to any 
one that they should have done so, when they 
had other proofs before them of Penn’s sub- 
serviency to the court. Mr. Dixon, how- 
ever, brings forward the following reasons to 
show that this letter was not addressed to 
William Penn, but to a certain George Penne, 
a“ low hanger-on about the back-doors of the 
court.” 


“(1.) Inthe first place it does not bear his name: | 
parently an agent of the same kind, and equally 


/ and deservedly obscure. 


he never wrote his name ‘Penne,’ nor did others 
ever so write it. In the Pennsylvania correspon- 
dence, in the Minutes of the Privy Council, and in 





the letters of Van Citters, Locke, Lawton, Bailey, | 
Creech and Hunt, and in the correspondence of his | 
private friends, I have seen it written hundreds of | 
times, but never once, even by accident, with an ¢ | 


final. 


mistake.—(2.) The letter is highly disrespectful, if 


supposed to be written to a man of his rank—a | 


Least of all men could Sunderland, his | 


intimate acquaintance from boyhood, make such a 
_sub-agent, and between them they settled the 


man who had refused a peerage, aud who stood | 


before the court, not only as a personal friend to 
the King, but as Lord Proprietor of the largest 
province in America; the more especially would 
tus be the case when it is considered that the letter 
was written by the polite and diplomatic Earl of 


Sunderland.—(3.) The work to be done required a | 


| . 
tl trafficking agent, who could go down to 
aunton and stay there until the business was 


qneeeed: i is obvious that this could not be | 
one by William Penn.—(4.) The letter is evidently | 


ey to an offer of service: the maids of honour 
re. ” employ’ Mr. Penne and Mr. Walden, 
the ofc. po vee me, they had applied for 
emueption i alice itself would shrink from the 
ra ton that the governor of Pennsylvania 
Pn Voluntarily solicit such an employment.— 
t Pe is Contrary to everything else that is known 

enn that he would allow himself, on any 


rete : : 
pretence, to be drawn into such a business. — 


really been the agent employed, it is impossible 
that so conspicuous a broker could have faded so 
soon from local recollection. 

‘But, if William Penn were not the ‘Mr. 
Penne’ addressed by Lord Sunderland, and designed 
by the ladies to be employed in their behalf—who 
was the man’ A little research enables me to 
answer this question. 
Privy Council, I find this entry : 

** Nov. 25th, 1687. 
ays ‘ GRORGE PeNNE—Upon reading the petition 
of George Penne, gent. setting forth that his family 


maids of honour was too low for Penn's place 
in society, it is certain that it had just before 
been offered by the Duke of Somerset to Sir 


| Francis Warre, member of parliament for 


| Bridgewater, and one of the first gentlemen of 


| the West. 


In the Registers of the | 


having been great sufferers for their loyalty, He | 


humbly begs that His Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to grant him a patent for the sole exercis- 
ing the royal Oake lottery, and licensing all other 
games, in his Majesty's plantations in America, for 
twenty-one years. His Majesty in Council is 
pleased to refer this matter to the consideration of 
the Rt. Hon. the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and upon what their lordships report of 
what is fit to be done therein for the petitioner, 
His Majesty will declare his further pleasure.’ 
“‘This man, whose fitting reward, according 
to his own estimate of the value of his services, was 
the fief of a gaming-table, was the Mr. Penne. //is 
name is always spelt with the final ¢. In the first 
draft of the foregoing minute, the clerk had spelt 
the name George Penn, both in the margin and in 


as if prophetically guarding against any confusion 
of this wretched fellow with the great governor of 
Pennsylvania. He was a low hanger-on about the 
back-doors of the court, ready for any dirty work. 
When pardons were to be bought and sold, he was 
a pardon-broker. 
Taunton affair: andamong other feats, as lam able 
to state on the authority ofa family cash-book still 


| preserved, he obtained 65/. from Nathaniel Pinney 


as the ransom of his brother, Azariah Pinney, one 
of the transported rebels. Mr. Walden was ap- 


For some reason, how- 
ever, the ‘ designe to employ’ these men miscarried, 
and the maids of honour found another agent in 
the person of Brent, the Popish lawyer, who was 
a regular pardon-broker, and was arrested on the 
flight of King James, as I find by the minutes of 
Privy Council. This fellow employed as great a 
rascal as himself, one Crane, of Bridgewater, as his 


business, as Oldmixon relates.” 

Mr. Dixon has here made out a stronger 
ease; and if we had not lost all confidence in 
his unsupported statement, after his garbling 
Kiffin’s testimony in so shameless a manner, 
we should be ready to admit that both Sir 
James Mackintosh and Mr. Macaulay had 
made a mistake in identifying the ‘Penne’ 
addressed by Lord Sunderland with William 
Penn. If, as Mr. Dixon asserts, evidence 
can be produced to prove that an agent named 
George Penne really was busy at Taunton as 


a broker in pardons, we do not doubt that 
| Sir James Mackintosh, if he had been living, 
‘would with pleasure have acknowledged his 


mistake, or that Mr. Macaulay would now 
do so. Mr. Dixon, however, produces no 


such evidence. 


but he does not tell us where it is to be found. 


9.) J : . ° . 
,.- Mention of it occurs in any of his letters: I | 


h 
a oe hundreds of them, and although he 
“a fgg poe mentive of correspondents, 
applied é 0 bh is action, or of his having been 
his epistois ni ge is to be found. Knowing 
satisfied me abit, this fact alone would have 
made of tgs mnind.—(7.) No mention has been 
pamphleteer a by any news-writer, 
concerned. th * istorian,—though, had he been 
him on the dg of maligners, who rose against 
have failed ae it of James, could certainly not 
‘ scandalous Po TR ary their sarcasms with the 
~8.) No ae and ‘extortion of money.’ 
is preserved j ion of his appearance on the scene 
in the neighbourhood ; when, had he 


If it really exists, neither Sir James nor 
Mr. Macaulay can be blamed for not having 
known of its existence. If it does not exist, 
we think that all the probabilities are strongly 
against William Penn, and we are sure that 
Mr. Dixon’s arguments are utterly worthless. 


Nobody who is in the habit of turning over | 


Mr. Dixon says that Penn would 
not have undertaken so wicked and shameful 
a commission; and then, with strange incon- 
sistency, he proceeds to vindicate the pro- 
ceedings of the maids of honour. If the 
maids of honour were not to blame, how 
could it be wicked in Penn to be their agent? 
If, on the other hand, the service was so in- 
famous that no honest man would have any- 
thing to do with it, how can we acquit the 
ladies who asked for such a service? As to 
their humanity, the question is fully settled 
by the Duke of Somerset's letter to Sir 
Krancis Warre: ‘Let them know,” says his 
Grace, “that if they doe thus put it off from 


_ time to time, that the maydes of honour are 


resolved to sue them to an outlawry.” 

In parting with Mr. Dixon, we have a word 
or two to say respecting the tone and temper 
of his strictures upon Mr. Macaulay. They 
are exceedingly rude and exceedingly offen- 


-sive. Mr. Macaulay is a scholar and a gentle- 
the text, but has filled the final letter in afterwards, | - 


language is spoken. 


He was actively engaged in the | 


any other work in our language. 


He talks of an old cash-book, | 


papers of the seventeenth century would | 


smallest importance to the spelling | 
aon, oe Ne : whom we have convicted of tampering with 


of a name. The letter of Sunderland is in 
official form, and would not have been at all 


disrespectful if it had been addressed to the 


first subject in England. As to the argument 
that the office of driving a bargain for the 


man. te has done good service to literature 
by his numerous writings; and his works are 
read with admiration wherever the English 
We do not, however, 
claim for him any exemption from criticism. 
Literature is a republic, and will not tolerate 
a dictator. Mr. Macaulay's ‘ History of 
England’ is amenable to the same criticism as 
It is im- 
possible that it should be free from inacen- 
racies and mistakes. No great historical work 
ever has been. Even Gibbon, Niebuhr, and 
Grote—perhaps the three most careful and 
most painstaking of modern historians—have 
fallen into mistakes, and have unconsciously 
allowed their religious or political sentiments 
to give a false colour to « portion of their 
narratives. We do not mean to deny that 
similar charges may be substantiated against 
Mr. Macaulay. But we do claim that such 
charges should be brought after due delibera- 
tion, and in.a tone and a spirit befitting a 
gentleman and a scholar. Mr. Macaulay's 
high reputation entitles him to such treatment 
from any literary opponent. Whether he has 
given an erroneous account of the character 
of William Penn was surely a subject which 
might have been discussed with temper and 
moderation. Mr. Dixon, however, has chosen 
to pursue a different course. He has spoken 
of Mtr. Macaulay's labours in language which 
we do not choose to characterize by the 
strong terms of reprobation which it de- 
serves. But he may rest assured that 
such language will injure himself far more 
than Mr. Macaulay. The only apology wo 
can make for Mr. Dixon is the supposition, 
that he belongs to the Society of Friends, and 
therefore resents Mr. Macaulay's attack upon 
one of the great ornaments of his party asa 
personal insult tohimself. But if such be the 
case, he has learnt to little purpose the les- 
sons of meekness and forgiveness of injuries 
which that respectable society is supposed to 
inculeate. Even if Mr. Dixon's charges were 
true, they could not justify the intemperance 
ofhis language. But it is not to be borne, that 
such language should be employed by a writer 


‘his authorities to make out his case. Mr. 


Dixon has been apparently led astray by two 
strong temptations ;—first, by the usual par- 
tiality of a biographer for his gubject, gnd 
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e most eminent 
writers of the age. We trust, however, that 
our of Mr. Dixon’s proceedings will 
be a lesson to him for the future, and will 

e — to all aspirants to literary 

not to endeavour to gain a momentary 
reputation for themselves by attacking the 
well-earned fame of others. 


secondly, by the desire of gaining notoriety 
Span attack pen one of th 








Dealings with the Inquisition; or, Papal | 
Rome, her Priests aad her Jesuits. By the | 
Rev. Giacinto Achilli. Hall, Virtue, & Co. 

P ; British and Foreign. By Walter | 

avage Landor. Chapmanand Hall. 

Dz. Acu11u1 entered the order of the Domi- | 

nicans at Viterbo, his native place, at the age | 

of sixteen. A scene-shifter stands too close | 





to the canvass and ropes to share the illusions | 


of the distant spectator, and after several | 
years of conflict with his conscience, he first 


renounced his frock and then his creed. | 
position of Dr. Achilli to flock with 


The dis 


In like manner the good Dr. Wiseman, at the sight | 
of the red hat, has judged it expedient to make a | 


sacrifice of honour and truth. The indecency and 


revolting nature of this article, shows to what an | 
extent the immorality of a Bishop of the Church of | 
See now the work of the | 


Rome may proceed. 
Inquisition. It says to its coadjutor, you shall 
have a Cardinal's hat if, right or wrong, you raise 
an outery against the heretic Achilli, Say of him 
whatever evil comes into your head. Say a great 
deal, that part at least may be believed. Stick at 
nothing: hazard whatever may tend to discredit 
your adversary. What can he do to vindicate 
himself? Does he bring you into court? Shall you 
have to pay afine? Double the amount will be 
raised to pay it. Are you thrown into prison! 
Call to mind the martyr of Turin. In short, earn 
a Cardinal’s hat!” 

Such is the logic, such the temper, and, di- 
vested of a vast deal of verbiage, such is the 
style of Dr. Achilli. ‘“ Gratiano speaks an 
infinite deal of nothing; more than any man 
inall Venice. His reasons are as two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall 
seek all day ere you find them, and when you 





birds of another feather was no sooner appa- 
rent, than he was caught by the Inquisition 
and confined in a cage. Having once got 
him in, it is only to be wondered that they 
should speedily have let him out. He em- 
ployed his liberty in propagating Protestant- 
ism in various parts of the world, till the 
flight of Pius IX. brought him back to Rome 
to distribute Bibles. 
seized at the Custom-house, and the capture of 
Dr. Achilli quickly followed. He escaped in 
& few months by the connivance of the French, 
and having made his way to England, has 
now related his adventures to the world. 
These, to tell the truth, were not worth re- 
lating. His short history is only made long 
by his mode of narrating it. The tedious 
conversations are remarkable for nothing ex- 
cept vanity and egotism. He appears, from 

is own account, to be one of those perfect 


heroes, seldom met with out of fiction—who | 
rage and constancy, disinterest- | 
edness and generosity. The secrets of his a l 


are all cou 


son-house have neither romance nor novelty. 

é principal circumstance we have been able 
to gather is, that across the chink which 
served 
of rubbish to obstruct the light, and fill his 
eell with an intolerable smell. 


ing. On the proceedin 
itself we have merely dull generalities, and 
: declamation. The tone of the narra- 
tive will best be gathered from an extract :— 
* There is the renowned Dr. Wiseman, the same 
who has had the assurance to censure me from his 


s of the Inquisition 


ublish an infamous article in the | 


pulp and to 
in Review, in which he has raked together, as | 


‘on a dung-hill, every species of filth from the sons 
of Ignatius Loyola, and there is no lie or calumny | 


he has noe made use of against me. Well 


then, suppose I were to be handed over to the 


tender mercies of Dr. Wiseman, what do you 
imagine he would do with me! I feel persuaded 
that if I were condemned by the Inquisition to be 
burned alive, my calumniator would have great 


— in building up my funeral pile, and setting 
to it with his own hands; or shel - 


d strangula- 
tion be preferred, that he would with equal readi. 


neas the cord round my neck. * * * It j: 
related of Cardinal Pallavicins, that being dion 
the Court of Rome to write the history of the 
of Trent, on whieh occasion ‘ 
mised the rank of inal, the poor man suffered 
grievously in his mind, on account of the number 
ee ee ens = sending for a red cap, 
shook it in hand, and exclaimed with bi 
sighs, ‘Ah! how much I end mary 


‘wR 


A chest of these was | 


for a window, there was nailed a box | 


' This little | 
device deserves a place in the art of torment- | 


have them, they are not worth the search.” 
They are, indeed, of very indifferent pec 
and coarse must be the taste that could relish, 
and weak the appetite that could be satisfied 
with them. The principal value of his book is 
the striking commentary it affords upon the ob- 
servation of Bayle, that ‘there are sects who 
preach toleration in the countries where they 
need it, and intolerance in the countries where 
they rule.” The men who assert their right 
to be chartered libertines in England, employ 
their energies in forging shackles at Rome. 
But as they prefer safety to consistency, 
the introduction of the Bible will always 
be held to be treason against the Pope. 
While its pages are invisible, the priest 
can forge what weapons he pleases, and 
pretend that they are drawn from the sacred 
quiver. The lavish use which is made of the 
privilege is known to all the world. ‘ You 
worship Jesus Christ, who sits at the right 
hand of God,” said a Roman Catholic to Cole- 
Tidge when abroad; ‘‘why not worship the 
| Virgin who sits at the left?’ ‘I was not 
/aware she did—show it me in the Bible, 
}and I will worship her too.” ‘ You will,” 
| exclaimed the man, snapping his fingers with 
| an air of triumph; “ then the point is settled!” 
| Thus it is that what imposture asserts credu- 
| litybelieves. ‘‘ Whata religion is yours,” said 
| Mr. Winnington to Lord Stafford, whea dining 
| 

| 





with him one fast-day; “they let you eat 
nothing, and make you swallow everything.” 
| But Dr. Achilli’s cause is one thing, —his 
_mode of conducting it another. “ Strike 
_ through the root,” says Mr. W. S. Landor, in 


tree. But take heed you do not crush or 
maim the poor creatures that are basking 
| beneath it; they are asleep—wake them, and 
gently.” 
Christian, conveyed in the language of a man 
_ of genius, and it would be well if Dr. Achilli 
_ Would imitate this tenderness in dealing with 
error. In spite of repeated assurances that he 
| is governed by a spirit tapes pacific, he evinces 
| throughout an irritable sense of his personal 
| wrongs. No doubt he has suffered some- 
thing from the church he has quitted, and is 
| Sincerely attached to the church he has joined; 
| Dut it is matter of regret that the principles 
| he has imbibed with his new faith should have 
done so little to counteract the bitterness 
excited by the old. Censure may be needed, 


| but even censure may be charitable; and Dr. 
ure on your account!’ Achilli has not yet attained to the calmness 


speaking of the Papacy, ‘ and down falls the | 


These are the sentiments of a| 


—_===== 
of that untroubled atmosphere from yh. 


alone the voice of reproof tue 
breathed. . = effectively 
The pamphlet of Mr. Landor concerns +4 
Wiseman agitation. He fears his yoire «1 
be lost in the clamour of opponents and i 
must be confessed that the language js rh 
obscure and never persuasive, : His plan Pa 
producing peace is to exterminate both th 
contending factions, or, in other Words. t 
abolish alike the Church of England and i 
Church of Rome. Just before the commence. 
ment of the battle of Waterloo, a privat 
stepped out from the English ranks, and pre. 
posed to prevent the impending action by th. 
slaughter of the whole of the rival hosts, 4 
thousand French and English muskets wer 
levelled in an instant at their common foe, an} 
the first blood spilt upon that fatal day was 
the blood of the private. If Mr. Landy 
should succeed in obtaining a hearing, ther 
would be no need of the ghost of the private 
to foretell us the result. The proposition, 
were it feasible, would be quite ineffectus) 
The abolishing institutions would not eradi- 
eate the creed to which they owe their birth 
Though not a single sail was suffered to be 
unfurled, the breezes would still continue te 
blow. Mr. Landor scorns to justify his 
scheme. He asserts, but never argues, and 
is, in his own way, as much a pope as bis 
holiness of Rome. Other authors endearow 
to attract the world; it appears to be his am- 
bition to repel it. His supreme delight ist 
walk against the wind, and if the wind wer 
to change, we have little doubt that he woul 
face about also. He has seldom a page mit 
out something absurd in sentiment or sty 
But his better parts are among the bestin the 
language,—remarkable for the originality 
the thoughts, for the force of the expressions. 
and the felicity of the metaphors, Hs 
imagery, like everything else, 1s unequ 
but much of it is unsurpassable in pe 
turesqueness and energy. Te dips his bor. 
too carelessly into the fountain; we # 
treated now to the freshest water, and 20¥ 
to the sediment of the spring. The preset! 
amphlet has more of his faults than bs 
eauties, and when the lightning flashes actos 
the darkness, it is hardly as vivid we 
| A large part of the life of Mr. reer : 
‘been passed in Italy, and we quote wi . 
‘says upon the present state of _ 
tyranny, less for any peculiar power it Gag 
| than because it supports the assertions > 
| Achilli:— 
| «* Ferocious as have been many sects pS 
testants, they have all, after a while, relax a 
strife. Popery alone marks out and 
| victims; she pen is always the same, ane ' 
lof it. The cities of Rome and Naples bear is 
at this hour, to the validity of her claim. 
dreds are imprisoned, and have been 
year, on suspicion of heterodoxy; ' 
edly, others ostensibly, on — areas Bo 
certainly for the same offences. (W iat wool 
have fled from those cities, knowing ¥ 
await them if they stayed. At — ea’t 
still turns round the earth; Nome 
whatever is, must Oe rege oe ists a0 
keep clear of the Ho ce. fect 
Fecleaienis among the ignorant and ose 
are persuaded that tortures and burnings cast 
more to be inflicted on heretics; ¢ aod 
sion they draw from the enlightenme alight? 
rality of the age. What do they or oe 2 
ment; by liberality; by the age’ ther Bight & 
they call enlightened, admit no A. soe 
what they themselves have laced ber app 
to be kindled or extinguished as 
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fools call liberal forbid th 
ools iberal forbic em 
ae ee ed those books on which the 
imperati faith is founded, The age! In regard to 
earning, it has rolled far back. Learning was 
never so highly cultivated in Italy as when Muretus 
delivered an oration in praise of Catherine de Medici, 
in celebration of the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
iy Give the same priests the same power, and 
nothing will be wanting but Latinity for the 
oration.” 

The concluding sarcasm—fine and sharp as 
a needle—upon priestly ignorance, is one of 
those touches characteristic of Landor. Gray 
used to say, that learning ought never to be 
encouraged, because it only served to bring 
fools into notice. The Italians appear to be 
of Gray's opinion. All except the sun of Italy 
has set, and in the moral, as in the physical 
world, the sun which invigorates the living, 
hastens the corruption of the dead. 





————— 
— 





Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry 
and the Allied Sciences, &c. By Justus 
Liebig, M.D., and H. a? Edited by 
A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D., F.C.S., and H. 
Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S. 

Taesz Annual Reports are of great and pecu- 

liar value. They furnish, in a condensed 

form, all the information and facts connected 
with the progress of chemistry and the allied 
sciences, which are scattered through a multi- 
tude of volumes in different languages; and 
the work of selection and arrangement has 
been divided among men who have specially 
distinguished themselves in the respective 
branches of these sciences. All this work is 
done in the University of Giessen; Liebig 
leads the staff; Kopp is second in command, 
and then follow Professors Buff, Dieffenbach, 

Ettling, Knapp, Will, and Zamminer. 

The influence of one great mind is remark- 
ably shown in the publication before us, and, 
indeed, in all that proceeds from the Univer- 
sity of Giessen. Justus Liebig, by the energy 
of his genius, has placed himself in a com- 
manding position, drawn around himself a 
band of admirers, many of them devoted 
followers, who believe only in the scientific 
creed of their master; and he has so extended 

influence over Europe as completely to 
change the character of chemical investigation. 
ganic chemistry is the favourite study of 

, while the chemistry of inorganic bodies is 
almost entirely setaside. There is not, at the 
present time, a laboratory in London where 
mineralogical chemistry is taught. There is an 
incessant ringing of the changes upon C H O 
and N: the elements which these symbols 
a have been tortured into a thousand 
which yp no existence in nature, and 
Stine ot no use in either art or manu- 
aan Prope the great metallurgical pro- 
i of England are still being carried on 
~ alaget as 1 gree by which they 
stand still, y, uf they do not actually 
Although We regret this condition of chemi- 
affords ge’’.N@ are bound to allow that it 
of iebig's minde evidence of the powers 
big, in hig dismaseic otwithstanding that Lie- 
ech ussion with Mulder and other 


“hemists, has displayed muc 
of . yed much of the petulance 
in = child and has spread his rancour 


. fo = the a of an 
by his eneroy whet it must be granted that 
Caneatly le powers he has created an 


. _ j ° 
little that Agricultural Chemis 





on that subject, and many of Davy's views 
are nearer the truth than those of Liebig; 
yet from the intensity of his style, and from 
us thorough earnestness of purpose, all men 
have been led to follow Liebig as a guide, and 
the farmers to adopt his views as their rule 
of practice. Upon its recommendations ex- 
pensive experiments were tried—the farmer 
believing his returns were to be more than 
doubled—the result being in most instances a 
failure. Fora period the chemists persuaded 
the agriculturist that the analysis of the soil 
being made, they would be enabled to add to 
it exactly the elements required for any par- 
ticular crop, and that a certain profit must 
follow such a course. The chemists, regard- 
ing the analytical results as unfailing indica- 
tors of all the conditions of organic life, were 
almost prepared to manufacture turnips in the 
laboratory—entirely forgetting those physical 
conditions upon which, through every stage, 
the processes of assimilation depend. They 
led the agriculturist to expect too much ; these 
men, looking only to the pecuniary result, did 
not find the representations of men of science 
realized; and the result is, that they are 
beginning to believe that all science is a delu- | 
sion, and chemistry in particular a specious | 
snare. We still believe that the head of the | 
Giessen school has done much in directing 
attention to the beautiful conditions under | 
which mineral matter assumes an organic | 
form, and in showing the order of chemical | 
change which is regularly proceeding, under | 
the guidance of vital force and the regulations | 
of physical power, towards the building up of | 
the vegetable organism. | 
| 





Liebig’s animal chemistry presents the same | 
views, exhibits the same searching | 


j 
} 


enlarge 
industry as is displayed in his agricultural 
chemistry, and we detect in it the same errors. | 
His ardent mind having seized a truth, leads 
him to believe that from one, he can grasp a | 
long train of causes, and thus not unfrequently 
we find Liebig leaping beyond the truth. 
Once launched on the sea of speculation he is 
no longer a guide to be depended on, as he 
desires us, most authoritatively, to believe that | 
the creations of his imagination are settled 
truths. His theory of the chemical origin of 
animal heat is of this class. He refers to one 
cause that which is due to many, and known | 
conditions are explained as the result of that | 
one, to the suspension of all others, proving | 
that the great chemist is but an imperfect | 
Physician, in the two senses in which this term 
can be used. Liebig is an enthusiast in his 
science, a believer in its perfectibility and its | 
owers of creating a new era for mankind. | 
Ve know not that Liebig ever penned averse, | 
but there exists as an element in his mind | 
that which might have made him a poet, had 
circumstances given that direction to his | 
thoughts. All his deductions partake more | 
or less of this, and there is a constant struggle | 
between the energies of his mind and the | 
mechanical powers which hold them in thrall. 
Davy and Lisbie have much in common ; 
analysis is a labour to which they bend, only | 


i 
| 


| 


the whole, but the labour of executing the 
details falls into the hands of Kopp and his 
associated professors. Liebig is still the head, 
guiding the body and its members, one being 
incapable of acting without the other. 

The result of this combination is shown in 
the production of a work, the importance of 
which we fear is not yet sufliciently appre- 
ciated in this country. Everything which 
has been done since the year 1847 in physics 
and chemistry is here recorded—and more 
than this, “‘ The Annual Report aims at com- 
pleteness, principally in the communication of 
results; descriptions, however, of methods by 
means of which these results may have been 


| obtained, will be by no means omitted, when- 
ever it may appear conducive to the compre- 


hension of the subject, or whenever the 
methods themselves are new.” 

This Annual Report should find a place in 
the library of every scientific institution. By 
constant reference to it many would be pre- 
vented from going wrong. ‘They would see 
in what experiments others had failed, and 
they would avoid working over ploughed 
ground, and start from that point up to 
which other men had laboured. 

Drs. Hofmann and Bence Jones have ably 
verformed their editorial duties, and Messrs. 
aster, Walton, and Maberly deserve much 
praise for the spirit with which they have 
undertaken this valuable publication, with 
but a remote prospect of its being remunera- 
tive to themselves. 





The Dreamer and the Worker ; a Story of the 
Present Time. By R. H. Horne, Author 
of ‘Orion.’ 2 vols. Colburn. 

By a series of elaborate and conscientious 
works Mr. Horne has earned for himself 
honourable recognition among his contempo- 
raries. It is scarcely in the nature of his 
talent to become popular; but among those 
who prize the delights of a fine imagination 
and poetic impulse, the author of ‘Orion,’ 
‘Cosmo de Medici,’ ‘The Death of Marlowe,’ 
‘Gregory VII.,’ and ‘Judas Iscariot’ has 
audience fit though few. He can very well 
afford to be told that his prose is not equal to 
his poetry ; few indeed of hans who have any 
substantive claim to the title of poet do them. 
selves justice in prose. <A poet in prose is a 
swan upon dry land. The very organization 
which gives such grace to its movements in 
the water unfits it for the land, and only by a 
rare combination of faculties can the genuine 
poct move freely and gracefully amidst the 
unsustaining rhythms and scattering paren- 
theses of prose; he feels the need for some 
musical accompaniment to his thoughts; he 
fecls also the imperious tendency to soar 
above the details, the reasons, and the exigen- 
cies of prose, into the higher, broader, and 
more abstract region of the ideal. 

Mr. Horne is no exception to the rule. 
His prose is always best the nearer it ap- 
proaches poetry—the more elevated, general, 
and impassioned its matter; and we think 


in the certain hope of —e a new truth on | ‘The Dreamer and the Worker’ would have 


which to ground an enlarged 


air. Liebig’s name heads, and very properly 


ads, this valuable annual report; yet we- ' 
oe wey “ | characters. 1t isa philosophical novel, dealing 
|more with grand ideals than with concrete 


a ao of science | realities. 


believe he could never have produced it him- 


ranch of chemical science. self. His is the com rehensive mind. He 
istry’ contains | sees the value of suc 
*t to be found in Day's work | regularly given to the worl 


He designs 





eduction. They | 
deal in the mechanical details of the laboratory | 
no further than they can avoid, ever eager to | 
escape and wing their spirit way into purer | 


better suited his strength had he made a 
poem of it. He has in the preface fairly 
warned off the novel reader, so that no one 
may quarrel with the want of skill in the 
conduct and incidents of the story, or the de- 
ficiency of flesh and blood humanity in the 


The position of the dreamer in this work- 
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dl d finel 
day world is boldly and fine 
a Sesition at once lofty and disinterested, de- | 
ing from the man work ve less — 
hard, martyr-like, than that of any of the 
i = of Adam. The dreamer is also | 
the worker; there is sweat of the brain as_ 
well as sweat of the brow, and little do they 
understand the real state of affairs who ima- | 
ine that the latter is more laborious than the 
oom What Theory is to Practice, what 
Thought is to Action, what the Seed is to the 
Flower, that is the Visionary to the Mechanic. 
Deem him not idle because he sits recluse — 
poring over old folios or curious diagrams ; | 
even should no result spring directly from | 
his labour—should he solve no problem, drag_ 
no dim idea into the clear light of formula— | 
should he die as he has lived, a visionary | 


whose visions become not clear—even then his | 


up that ‘ holy fire’ of speculation which must | 


indi ; | were standing near, all of whom were completely 
jeer | overlaid by the heavy tangled mass ; and a huge 
| wave at the same time leaping up, like some great 
white-headed monster, upon the deck, the entire 
heap was covered over by a white running sheet of | 
foam, and swept off, like the merest rubbish, into 


le sea. 
“This dreadful spectacle so alarmed all the other 
assengers who had remained upon the deck, insti- 


gated by the example and ejaculations of the man | 
just vanished from their sight, that they | 


who h 
now obeyed the orders of the first mate, and stag- 


_and their first impulse w 
| where to escape somehow. 


gering and stumbling wildly across the deck, went | 
huddling down below. It wasevening. The lights | 
in the dusky cabin flickered and flared with the | 


fitful roll of the vessel, and often went out. The 
howling of the wind and the dashing of the sea 
were by this time terrific. 

‘‘And below in the cabin—what a scene was 
there! The hatches were closed above, and 
battened down. 


tenfold force upon their minds. They saw they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


smashed all the wood-work above mat =— 
sengers out upon the deck. He om et the nas 
several of them up, and to clear the mL to ase 
others, and then hurried away to nih Ze for the 
the deck, evidently with some design in ‘ T part of 

‘‘ The first emotion of the passengers ns mind. 
ing from their horrible con Bers, ON emery. 


lition below 
t elow, 
of a gasping sense of recoy — 


ered freedom and i 
as to rush forward tome 


But the next moment 
a change, almost as terrible as the scene they ha; 


left, took possession of their faculties. Abor 

the sky, a discoloured smoky heap of 4 he 
clouds showed intervals of a clear and aan 
through the scudding rack; and now ai 
they caught a glimpse of the jagged moon. ma. 
nified and deformed by their alarmed imaginati ! 
into some high-dancing and devilish meteor tar 
wind howling and rioting through and through the 
rocking masts, and the sea on the windwan side 


The passengers heard this; and | springing up in great spires of white and glittering 
life has been useful, for he has served to keep | the horrors of their position instantly rushed with | foam, the points rising : 


at the starboard quarter 
and running rapidly along the vessel's edge, getting 


vivify the world, as in Athens the Eumolpids had done wrong to come down into a dungeon to | higher and higher, till bending a fierce dragon-like 


had the exalted privilege of guarding the | 
Eleusinian Mysteries ! | 

Mr. Horne has kept within the strict con- | 
ditions of his conception by making Archer, 
his visionary hero, what the world calls a | 
mere dreamer. He is not an original thinker, | 
not a great inventor, not a prophet; he is | 
simply a man of cultivated mind and high | 
aspirations, who writes works the public will | 
not buy, but who has nevertheless his influence, | 
and whose influence is made visible in the 
education of Harding, the worker. Had | 
Archer been made a great thinker or prophet, | 
the philosophical argument would have | 
seemed to be begged by it; every one would | 
at once admit the importance, the utility of | 
such a dreamer fulfilling such a function in | 
the world. But by making him an unsuc- | 
cessful poet, a neglected philosopher, a man | 
really of no extraordinary powers, we have 
the true vindication of the dreamer's position 
and influence. 

In perfect truth and keeping also is the 
position of Harding, whom we find a mere | 
worker at the opening, and whom we leave a 
complete man, uniting theory and practice at 
the close. But while awarding the praise due 
to the general conception of this work, we 
must make our reservations with respect to 
the execution, for in disregarding the demands 
of the mere novel reader (as lie was at perfect 
liberty to do) Mr. Horne has not, to our 
mind, made up for the defects of his story by 
such selection and treatment of details as 
vividly to illustrate the development of his 
main conception. The idea of the work we 
gather from the general outline, and from 
incidental remarks and discussions ; it is not 
made the expanding germ out of which all 
the parts grow. 

We said that Mr. Horne’s prose was always 
the better for having some poetry in its sub- 
ject, and nothing more aptly illustrates the 
remark than the imaginative and thrilling 
description of the wreck with which the book | 
opens, from which we take an extract :-— 

“** Force us all below, will you! Not while I 
have a limb left. Let the sea wash us overboard! 
better so, than be drowned groping and strugzling 
about like blind whelps and kittens in a water-butt' 
T choose to stay on the deck at all risks—to look 
my fate in the face, and meet it like a man. I 
choose to have my chance—my fair chance of 
excape somehow. Below there is no chance. The 
sea’ Let the sea wash us overboard, and be-——’ 

__ “* The voice of the speaker was abruptly buried 
in the clattering fall of a mass of rigging anda 
brokea il-yard from aloft, which knocked him 
flat upon the deck, together with several others who | 





to their already frantic imaginations. 


be strangled by the sea, or suffocated for want of 
air. Boom! came the sea up against the reeling 
sides of the vessel! What a shriek burst from all 
below! How can any words describe the frantic 
dismay—the mute agony—the varied forms of 
passion, or prostration of mind and body—the 
dreadful and overwhelming confusion! Men and 
women hurrying backwards and forwards and 
across, like frightened animals in a cage, hither 
and thither, without purpose, asking hurried ques- 
tions which they themselves do not understand, 
and not seeming to hear their own voices; others 
standing with a fixed stare and open mouths; and 
some sitting with bloodless cheeks and chattering 
teeth, and their knees jerking up and down with 
the same rapidity. Here, several men very busy 
in getting together their valuables, which they 


| 
| 


| 





neck, they precipitated themselves across the for. 
castle, and plunged again into the sea on the other 
side. The dismayed passengers ran about wildly 
sometimes coming in violent collision with the 
sailors, or with each other, falling upon the deck. 
and others stumbling over them, till presently some 
became breathless and _ still, and others ‘clung, 
moaning with horror, to whatever was nearest 
them. 

‘* The vessel had been carried over the first ledge 
of rocks, and was nearing the shore. She had 
parted all her anchors. All heavy merchandiz 
and packages had been thrown overboard. Acry 
was now raised of ‘ The boats! the boats!’ It wa 


‘ 
« 


| found that the sailors had been getting out, ani 


cannot disentangle, or which they drop about and | 


| rush away from; there, a man trying to secrete 


something under a table—something to save him- 
self with—here, a group of women on their knees, 
praying aloud—others fainting, or in fits, or utter- 
ing, every now and then, shrieks of terror at each 


| blow of a bursting wave against the vessel's side, 


and at each concussion upon the rocks beneath— 
with the constant cry of ‘Oh, God, save me!— 
Oh, God, have mercy upon me!’ At this horrid 
moment, the prayer was made by the utterer for 
himself only. The sole exceptions were a woman 
and her husband, who cried, ‘Oh, God, save us!’ 
and a mother—with her children clinging madly 
round her—who constantly cried. ‘Oh, God, save 
my poor children!’ This scene lasted a full hour. 
‘“* The vessel now rose upon a huge billow, as if 
ascending a steep hill, and was then pitched for- 
ward upon a rock: her bows were stove in, and the 
sea instantly filled the fore-cabin. The vessel, 
however, had a thick bulk-head of oak between 
the fore-cabin and the engine-room, so that she did 
not fill a’midships; but the passengers in the 
after-cabin, hearing the cry of horror that accom- 
panied the crash, fully believed the vessel was 
going down instantly. A general rush was made 
to the ladder. Nobody could ascend—the hatches 
had been securely battened down. They struggled, 
and cried, and beat about in vain. All lights were 
extinguished in the disorder, and the scene below 
was one human chaos of horror and hopeless 
violence, amidst a darkness which lent all its aid 
But pre- 
sently several of the scuttles and cabin-windows 
were broken and burst through, and the sea, like 
so many serpents from various quarters, came 
gurgling and curling, and hissing in. Some of the 
passengers, believing the last moment had arrived 
fell down insensible; and the others ran in a wild 
herd over them. At this hideous crisis, one man 
either stronger than any of the rest, or possessing 
the superior power of « definite purpose, in addition 
to his strength, grasping also some iron instrument 


in his hand, made his way with wedge-like force | 


through the dense crowd on the ladder, and with 
redoubling blows, each heavier than the last, 


were lowering the boats. 
side. 
‘‘The first boat that was lowered reached the 


Everybody rushed to the 


water head-foremost, through hasty mismanage 
_ment—filled, and instantly sank. The next best 
| was capsized in the confusion that prevailed— 








several passengers jumping overboard, in a state of 
blind excitement, while the boat was sinking, 2 
their terror of being left behind. The boat, now 
lowered, which was the barge, and very broad it 
the beam, and strong, reached the water in safety, 
and was rapidly filled by a crowd, so that net 
another individual could possibly be admitted; bet 
before they had succeeded in pushing her off, ani 
while the overcrowded boat was tossing high sp 
the vessel's side, almost to a level with the ded, 
and then descending as if to reach her keel, the 
foremast of the steamer snapped close off, ax 
went crashing over the side. Instantly eight 
ten more people leaped into the boat, upon t 
heads of the crowd, and as instantly the whole ¢ 
them went down, before a single one had time® 
extricate himself from the densely-packed throng: 
It was the last boat they had! i, 

‘* And now all of those on oe high pitching 
of the doomed vessel gave themselves 
Some uttered screams; others groaned, and wri 
their hands; some prayed aloud on their knee 
some rushed to and fro, with loud, ince 
ejaculations, or gabbling to themselves like 10. 
—but the predominating, and most peer 
characteristic, was a selfishness, which, 
utterly undisguised excess and brutality, teil 
frightful to behold, and took the form 0 > od 
rather than mere self-preservation. 
frightful in itself as the thing it feared. 

as oot 


There are some verses introduced, 
may expect, and we should have welena 
more. For the reader we extract these: 


THE UNSEEN CITY. 


“ There is an Unseen City, 
As old as Babylon, 
Where creatures dwell in narrow holes, 
Burrows and crannies om. like moles; 
Poor exiles from the sun— : 
The ever-wakeful stars—the blessed moot; 
Seeing no glory in the night or noon. 
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rm ek tant 
. banditti 
_ tos these countless dens ; 
Where spi weave above the head, 
With rats and mice beneath the bed ; 
Nor are the regions fens : | 
do the inmates love the efts and toads 








Nor 


« Are they of monstrous features, 
Aa, oat, or bedlamite, 
Who swoll’n with sloth obscenely roll 
Midst filth and gloom, and odours foul, 
Cursing, and cursed, by light ? 
Or can they be some nations of a land 
Cast out from human eye by God's wise hand ? 


« Who are the hideous creatures ? 
See! Palace-walls divide ! ; 
Asunder falls Church, Mansion, Steeple !— 
‘WE ARE THE WIDE WORLD’s WoRKING PEOPLE, 
Wuo DWELL THUS THRUST ASIDE! 
Our city is aronnd—beneath—behind— i 
And, like our myriad graves, is Nameless—none can find. 








le Teheou-li; ou, Rites des Teheou. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Edward Biot. 
2vols. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, and 


B. Duprat. 
[Second Notice.] 


Tar laws of the Tcheou, after placing the 
supreme power, as already stated, in the 
hands of the Emperor and his ministers, di- 
vided the empire into a number of provinces, 
called kingdoms, each of which was subdivided 
into what we should call counties, hundreds, 
and parishes. At the head of each province 
was a prince (literally pastor), and he was 
assisted by a shoal of functionaries of dif- 
ferent degrees. The duties of the princes and 
their subordinates towards the people, and 
their relations with the Emperor, are minutely 
described, even to the extent of fixing the 
words, postures, and clothing to be employed 
on particular occasions. The labouring popu- 
lation was classified according to their occu- 
pations or trades, and each occupation had its 
specified rank ; thus, the persons engaged in 
agriculture were first ; then gardeners, wood- 
men, and shepherds; artisans who wrought 
raw material formed one class, shopkeepers 
another, pedlers another; the women of the 
first class were those who were married, and 
who were occupied in working silk and flax; 
of the second class, female servants occupied 
mn preparing food; and there was another 
class of individuals who, having no regular 
occupation, lived by letting out their labour 
to whomsoever might require it. To all these 
§ practical instruction was given by the 
government, labour was provided, and their 
subsistence assured. They were subdivided 
into groups of different degrees, with different 
relations and duties. The smallest group 
consisted of five families, all the members of 
Which were bound to afford each other mu- 
assistance. All the land belonged to the 
ratte and the occupiers had to pay rent 
pe d, but it was only a small portion of the 
produce. They had, however, to give 

ur in kind, according to their means, in 
"pairing roads and digging canals of irri- 
a. Official agents had to ascertain the 
ag y of every ong of land, to explain to 
it Peay ~ est kind of grain suited for 
“ sowing, watering, harvesting, 
the | hes and districts were marked out for 
civil series A taxes. Trade, commerce, 
questions 7 pul a works, family relations, 
Sey cera, aetinges, bu- 
officials Were heel “hy # cae government 
Yoman of t lo provide every young 
would not suey with a husband (what 
give for a — of English spinsters 
of thier sao); and to make every 
means to > take a wife. In order by moral 
the ee disturbances, and so avoid 
yment of repressive measures, an 


{ 
‘And pestilential air of these unknown abodes. | 


official in every district was specially charged 
to instruct the people in their duty, he was 
called an instructor; another, called a pro- 
tector, was charged to encourage good dispo- 
sitions and hold up good examples ; jr a 
third, named a censor, was bound to denounce 


| all that was done wrong by the officials—even 
| by the Emperor himself. Public places were 


| given to merit, without regard to birth; but 
| the sons of eminent dignitaries had the ad- 
| vantage of receiving a special education at 
| the cost of the state. In numerous eases, 
| however, hereditary succession to govern- 
mental situations was tolerated. The religion 
was idolatrous; sacrifices of animals were 
addressed to the stars, mountains, rivers, 
forests, and the invisible spirits supposed to 
preside over them; also to the spirits of an- 
cestors, which were believed to exercise a 
favourable or unfavourable influence on their 
descendants, according as they approved or 
disapproved of their conduct. The Emperor 
alone sacrificed to heaven and the sovereign 
of heaven. Human victims were not offered 
up, but at the funeral of the Emperor a horse 
was immolated. There were diviners and 
interpreters of dreams ; soreerers and witches, 
charged by their incantations to provide fine 
weather or rain; astronomers, to watch the 
stars and interpret their appearances ; and an 
astrologer, to undertake predictions. (It may 
be observed en passant that the ancient astro- 
nomical system of the Chinese was exces- 
sively curious, and that many of their observa- 
tions, even in the remote times we are speaking 
-of, have come down to us.) There was 
| no standing army maintained, but when a 
military expedition was necessary, each dis- 
trict provided its contingent, which was 
marched to a rendezvous appointed by its 
chiefs, and there placed ae the orders of 
the commander-in-chief. ‘The number of men 
to be taken from each family, the rules to be 
observed in raising the contingent, the man- 
ceuvres, proceedings on the march, Xc., were 
all settled with the customary minuteness. 
A census was taken every three years, and in 
it the differences of age and sex were recorded. 
Statistical returns of the horses, cattle, in- 
struments of labour, and such like, were 
drawn up from time to time. There were 
registers of births and deaths; complete sur- 
veys of the empire were made; and the meee 
of every one of the different districts specified ; 
every field, together with the rivers, moun- 
tains, population of both sexes, natural pro- 
ductions, species of cultivation, tame and wild 
animals of the province. The penal code was 
very humane, and its great object seems to 
have been rather to prevent crime than to 
punish it. Placards, containing an account 
of the things prohibited by the law, and of 
the punishments inflicted on offenders, were 
continually placed before the people, to warn 
them against wrong-doing. The sentence of 
death was only enforced after going through 
many formalities, and after the convict had 
himself three several times confessed his 
guilt; even then it could not be executed un- 
less sanctioned by the people. The sovercign 
had the right of — and the people that 
of mitigating all punishments whatsoever. 
The law was the same for all; even the 
princes of the Imperial family were subject to 
it as much as the meanest citizen, and the 
only thing approaching to a privilege they 
enjoyed was, to be put to death, if need were, 
in private. In addition to their power in 
criminal cases, the people were_ consulted 
when the country was menaced with foreign 








invasion, when from scarcity it was necessary 
to remove the population to another province, 
and when, from the failure of a direct heir, 
a new prince had to be installed on the throne. 
The Emperor was to be kept constantly in- 
formed of the manner in which the provinces 
were governed, of the condition of the people, 
of extraordinary accidents that might oceur— 
in a word, of everything; and not only were 
there high officers of state charged to travel 
from place to place to see that the public 
functionaries did their duty, but the Emperor 
himself at stated intervals journeyed to exa- 
mine things with his own eyes. He was ac- 
companied on such occasions by ‘a shower 
of the land,” to point out to him all that was 
worthy of attention in connexion with agri- 
culture, and by a ‘ demonstrator,” to inform 
him of points of local history, and explain to 
him the peculiar habits and customs of the 
population of each province. Every few 
years a congress of musicians, interpreters, 
and annalists used to meet to settle the pro- 
nunciation of the language, improve the 
written characters, render uniform weights 
and measures, and so on. Public instruction 
was free. Certain persons had titles, and 
great respect was paid to them. All fune- 
tionaries were ordered to teach the people all 
useful arts. 

Royalty has been truly called ‘ gilded 
slavery;’ and it appears from the Zi before us 
that the mighty Emperor of the Tcheou was, 
amidst all his glory, little better than a slave. 
He generally remained in his palace,—a vast 
enclosed space filled with separate buildings 
so called. He never appeared before his sab 
jects as a private individual, but was only 
seen in the exercise of the duties of his high 
office. His clothing, his acts, his postures, 
his very words, were all prescribed to him by 
law. ‘lhe order of his meals, the nature and 
quantity of cach dish, the portion he was to 
eat, were also written in the law; in times of 
scarcity or public misfortune he was not 
allowed so much as at others. Although in 

ublic he was surrounded by a multitude of 
high officers, in private he was very simple, 
having only a maitre @hétel to serve him at 
his meals. He had an empress, three legiti- 
mate wives of the first rank, nine of tho 
second, twenty-seven of the third, and eighty- 
one concubines. The number of his horses 
was 3456. His household consisted of func- 
tionaries, some useful, others merely orna- 
mental, whe appear to have discharged duties 
as like as can 4 to those at this present time 

erformed by attachés of royal courts; but it 
is worthy of remark that a//, from the high 
chamberlain and master of the horse, down 
to the cooks, the butlers, and the tailor, were 
‘graduates’ of the first, second, or third class, 
according to the importance of their office; 
all had, likewise, amongst their subordinates, 
a certain number of ‘ writers.’ Amongst the 
secondary order of functionaries we notice the 
‘ catchers of turtles,’ the employés of ‘ chopped 
meat and patés,’ ‘ ices,’ ‘ vinegar,’ ‘ salt,’ 
‘hampers and skins.’ In the women's de- 
partment of the palace there were ‘ chaplains,’ 
‘ annalists,’ ‘ dyers,’ ‘ assorters of colours,’ 
and ‘ jewellers. 

The Zi charged several eminent function- 
aries with the duty of inculcating good prin- 
ciples on the minds of the people. Amongst 
the ‘conducting principles’ which the minister 
of heaven (prime minister) was directed to 
maintain, in order ‘ to aid the sovereign to 
guide the people,’ were ‘love of brethren,’ 
‘ respect of aged men,’ and ‘ promotion of men 
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' And the lessons which the great 
director of multitudes had to teach, were,— 
“1st teaching. the rites and sacrifices re- 
spect is taught. Aad then the people do not act 


“9nd teaching.—By the rites of the male prin- 
des taninty ange And then the people do 
not — amongst themselves. 

“ rd teaching.—By the rites of the female prin- 
ciple conjugal love is taught. And then the people 
do not complain. 

“ 4th teaching.—By the rites of music concord 
is taught. And then the people do not put them- 
wemgth teaching By the rules of ceremoni 

«5 ing.— e rules of ceremonies a 
distincti Baym. ait he between social ranks. 
And then the people do not neglect their duty. 

“ 6th teaching.—By usages tranquillity is taught. 
And then the people are not agitated. 

“7th teaching. —By chastisements the practice 
of moderation is taught. And then the people are 
not brutal. 

“‘ 8th teaching.—By the sanctity of engagements 
charity is taught. And then the people are not 
indolent.” 

And so on; the eleventh teaching being,— 


‘ By merit nominations to administrative offices 
are made. And then the people carefully practise 
virtue.” 

The necessity of en was strongly 
insisted on; and punishments were fixed for 
*‘ want of filial piety,’ ‘want of love between 
relations of different degrees,’ ‘ want of fidelity 
to friends.’ Kindliness to all men was incul- 
cated, and there were punishments for ‘ want 
of charity.’ On the other hand, the regula- 
tions imposed on functionaries for providing 
for the subsistence, health, and comfort of the 
peogie, were very voluminous and very strict. 

times of scarcity, it was specially ordered 
that food should be placed within their reach, 
that the taxes should be diminished, and that 
over eaing should be done to afford them | 
relief. e market regulations were very | 
strict, and appear to have been drawn up for | 
the a of the poor,—the use of false | 
weights and measures, the sale of bad goods, | 
the imposition of unjust charges, being | 
or prevented. Care was also taken | 


} 








prevent officials from exercising injustice. 
It was, for example, of the duty of the | 
great commander of horses to make all his | 
subordinates know, that “they are to love the | 

foe ete the great, in order to unite 

and principalities.” He was also 
bound to bear in mind, that,— 

“If the chiefs of kingdoms (provinces) oppress 
the weak, or encroach mre am, they _ > be | 
deciared guilty. If they oppress men of good 
conduct, and vex the people, they are to be openly 
attacked. If they were cruel or usurpers, an altar 
is to be erected to them ; (i. ¢. they are to be sup- 
pes to be dead, and to be replaced.) If their 

be sterile, and their people dispersed, their 
territory shall be reduced. If they take advantage | 
of their force and do not obey, they shall be attacked | 
without notice. If they ill-treat or kill their relatives, | 
they shall be repressed (i. ¢. arrested and tried).” __ 


In return for this protection, th Je | 
were expected to do their duty :— ri aad 





are to be cut into pieces. If they violate superior 
orders, or disobey the government, thay are to be 
arrested. If men excite disturbances, conducting 
themselves like brute beasts, they are to be anni. 
hilated 


The Chinese under the Tcheon must have | 
; a8 every 
or extraordinary, appeass trom 


and the august | 
In addition to | 


coun 


the sacrifice of animals, music and dancing 
marked these ceremonies. The es 
musical instruments employed were bells, 
flutes, and drums; the great drum of all, some 
twelve feet long, seems to have been held in 
great respect, and on certain occasions was 
thumped by the Emperor in person. Great 
fears were entertained of eclipses, and there 
were ceremonies and sacrifices to prevent 
their ‘encroachments.’ The shell of the 
‘ sacred tortoise’ was principally consulted in 
auguries, its marks and cracks being we Meer 
to contain the secret of the future. The burial 
of the dead was considered a matter of great 
importance, and treated with peculiar respect, 
—cooked rice was placed in the mouth of the 
corpse, and roasted corn by his side. The 
medical profession had to give its services to 
all the people, and was under the orders of a 
chief; the physician who affected ten cures in 
ten cases in the course of the year was of the 
first class; he who had one ‘error’ in ten 
cases was of the second class; three ‘ errors’ in 
ten eases of the third class; and four ‘ errors’ 
of the last class. The prescriptions to be 
employed by them in certain cases were men- 
tioned. 

The administration of justice seems to have 
been strictly impartial. There were different 
degrees of jurisdiction. Trials took place with 
a certain solemnity, and were public. Hand- 
cuffs and irons were employed to secure 
prisoners, and it is specially mentioned—a 
striking proof of the law being alike for all— 
that members of the imperial family who 
might commit crimes should be handcuffed. 
Public exposure of criminals wasalso practised. 
Prisoners were made to work in gaol, and 
measures were taken for moralizing them. 
One species of punishment was to seat them 
on a large stone marked with straight lines, 
that from contemplating it they might see the 
prudence of always acting regularly. The 
other punishments were, having the face 
stained with black, the slitting of the nose, 
the cutting off of the feet, death; but the 
The principal crime was high treason, for which 
the criminal was chopped into pieces. Menwho 
most common, confinement with hard labour. 
killed relatives were burnt to death. There 
was a police for preventing drunken brawls 
and crimes; and a man was allowed to kill 
another if caught in the act of robbing him, 
and if using violence. 

Although great pains were taken by some 
of the successors of the Tcheou dynasty to 
destroy every vestige of the institutions and 
manners established by them, it is a singular 
fact that many of both exist to this very day. 
Thus, the supreme government in its main 
divisions, and very many of the subordinate 
public offices, are but little changed in reality, 
though different in name; thus also the cere- 
monies laid down for the reception of forei 
ambassadors (they appear to have been ym 
stined, under the cloak of hospitality and re- 


spect, to prevent strangers from having any | 
. , communication whatsoever with the people, | 
If they drive away or kill their prince, they | OT on ae ay. real Ii deems of the | 1 

are still virtually in rigour. As a_ by laws which for wisdom, gentleness, ] 
proof of this last fact, the French editor of 4 


this book refers to audiences 
by the Em 





are necessary, and no more. There sas 
have been a Chinaman, however st COW to 
could have had any difficulty in ung wid, vie 
every one. Perhaps among the ape tg 
features in this singular code is th = 
in which great things and smal] Pred 
together—the regulations of an em gan 
those of a market-place—the “as “sm 
rites of religion with directions ro = 
manuring of fields—the levying and oo Sve. 
of vast armies with the prescribing YP ary 
—the administration of justice with oukes 
receipts. And apropos of cookery. it mang 
useful to extract the following; * 


‘*TIf an ox lows during the night. its 
taste of rotten wood. If a sheep iptpen : 
and clotted, its flesh has the taste of that of . ms 
If a dog has the thighs red, and runs wid a 
quietude, its flesh has the taste of spoiled flesh 
If a bird loses its colours and cries harshly, its fea 
has a rank taste. If a pig looks forward, and it 
eye-lashes unite (get gummy), its flesh has a dis 
agreeable taste, or has several stains of rottennes 
If a horse has a black back and white streaks @ 
the legs, its flesh has the smell of a stinking insect " 


Or 


Fielding somewhere makes sharp obserrs. 
tions on the editors and commentators of 
Shakspere; they render him unintelligible, he 
says. But if he had happened to have read 
the ‘ Tcheou-li,’ he oak we think, har: 
awarded to the Chinese commentators theres 
the merit which he refused to those on the 
English poet. For their remarks, thong) 
abundant, are never unnecessarily thrus 
forward; and are very useful in clearing 
obscurities in the text, or developing th: 
meaning of certain phrases. These commen. 
tators are Tching-tong, who lived in the firs 
century of our era, under the dynasty of th 
Hans; Tching-khang-tching, of the secon 
century, under the same dynasty; Kia-kong- 
yen, of the eighth century, under the dynasty 
of the Thangs ; Wang-tchoa-yu, twelfth cen- 
tury, dynasty Soung. There were alsoa mt 
titude of others of lesser note. And it is the 
fact of such a vast number of men, eminet! 
for talent and learning, having devoted whole 
years to the elucidation of this work, thi 
makes us accept it as of unquestionabl 
authenticity, notwithstanding the doubts that 
hang over its earlier history. To thez 
honourable testimony may be added that « 
nearly all the literati of China, from the tux 
of Christ downwards; also the circumstance 
that the original copy of the work, or ratbe 
the oldest original caows, is considered ont 
sf the most valuable treasures of the Impent 

ibrary of Pekin. 

It nied without something appront 
a feeling of humiliation that we ave read 
singular collection of laws. For it proves 
that we have little cause to vaunt our a 
tion, when the Chinese, 1200 years 
Christ—nearly 500 years before the fi 
tion of Rome—about 300 years birth 
foundation of Athens—400 before thet w 
Homer—and at a time when Assyms 
Egypt were still flourishing emp 
faliveivilinnd-—avere capable of being gore" 


and affectionate care for the people, 


ted in 1727 | pletely into the shade those of ancient oh 
ror Young-tchin to the am-| or Rome, are on the whole superior vod, 


bassador of ee: there is also, we may | best that ancient philosophers conce? 


add, another proof in an account of a mission | 


of the Russians in 1718. 


The ‘ Tcheou-li’ are written in plain, terse, _most favoured country 
Every America. 


intelligible, business-like language. 


proudly challenge comparison 12 be! 


with those of opt Paes © 


No wonder that the Ce 


enactment says just what it has tosay,and no | to this da . hold in devout respect . 
more; and says it in just as many words as | of the good Emperor Wou-wang, and of © 
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ST 
‘ver, his brother Tcheou-kong. 
grest lawgiver, © 

No wonder, either, if the poopie of more than 
one contemporary nation, who are groaning 
Se beh and the sword, 
n, the gibbet, an Lhe . 
Oe enh for ys a = ty et 
“aad in the Flowery Land twelve hundrec 
el Christ was born. We English 
may not, to be sure, have any peculiar reason 
to join in such adesire: but we too may learn 
much from a renee ting a Pathe: 
_ We may learn, first of all, to hol 
wy in greater respect than we have 
hitherto done—for verily, all things con- 
sidered, they are the most wonderful, if not the 
greatest people the world has yet produced. 
We may learn, by contrasting their example 
ss anation with that of Egypt and Assyria, 
and Greece and Rome, that true lasting pros- 
rity and real mf ge ang consist in mo _ 
‘on and justice by the governing—in the 
sealoe of virtue and laborious industry by 
the governed—in the avoidance of wars with, 
and aggressions on, neighbouring states—in 
the diffusion of literary and scientific know- 
ledge—and the constant improvement of orna- 

mental and material arts. 

It would be well for our government and 
educational institutions to occupy themselves 
seriously in encouraging the study of the 
Chinese language—and for our literary men 
not to remain content with the knowledge of 
the works and history of Rome and Greece, 
as the essential substance of all learning. 














A Month at Constantinople. By Albert Smith. 
Third Edition. Bogue. 

Tue fact of a third edition of this entertaining 
volume is evidence sufficient to show that 
recent attempts to take the shine out of the 
East have not been made in vain. Titmarsh, 
president of cosmopolites, and Smith, prince 
of Cockneys, have not tilted at the rising sun 
without tarnishing his splendour and damag- 
ing his tinsel face. The crescent had been so 
bepraised that stay-at-home travellers waxed 
cross about it, and the unlearned inquired 
into the true signification of Edthen with 
something very like incipient disgust. . John 

ll began to grow jealous of the raptures 
lavished upon bulbuls, minarets. giaours, nar- 


surli] 
and the Sublime Porte not nearly 
even hotel port at home. The live pachas | 
Wo, Visited im occasionally did not tend to | 
pate his rising suspicions. Whena great | 
many folks had made the overland journey, | 
ee ye began to burst upon the devoted | 
d of the Sun.’ People would ‘ smile on | 
deeds that his children have done’ no | 
Ean Old Indians, from the still farther | 
t, and who had fondly cherished the para- | 

impression that a real eastern Eden 

mf eee to the west of them, tried in 
be Peone a flimpse of its charms on their | 
the ngh gypt homewards; but what | 
ps — ooked so like a mixture of Hindoo | 
and eee ee a2: that they abandoned all faith, | 
: art ede d disappointment and a bad liver, | 
reed a disparagement of everything | 
the land. ‘Nr ugh every nook and corner of | 
- onckton Milnes himself could not | 





m, and though many reckless old | 
td ere delighted with the respectable | 
mulgated y that illustrious poet, of | 
flowed un; palm-trees, the tide of discontent | 

hered, and wPoted. e more romantic ad- 
many still adhere, to Eliot War- 


: Yashmaks, scheiks, et id genus omne, and | traveller prints a book about it. 
hinted that Stamboul is an imposition, | 
so good as | 


| agr 


bottled and fermented for British use, had 
cast down the unpoetic sediment with which, 


been mingled, and, by keeping, had acquired 
a champagne-like sparkle and flavour. But 
the invading army of modern crusaders who, 
availing themselves of the Levantine lines 
of steam-packets, poured forth under the 


guideship of Murray, upon Athens, Con. | 


stantinople, Smyrna, Jerusalem, and Cairo, 
with the ‘Corsair,’ the ‘ Giaour,’ the ‘ Bride 
of Abydos,’ and ‘ Lamartine’s Travels’ in 
their carpet-bags, their moustachoes cul- 
tivated to captivate Turkish dames, their 
pistols charged to annihilate Greek klephtis, 
returned woefully disappointed to the land of 
their fathers. They joined with Titmarsh 
in denouncing Turkish palaces as sO many 
‘Vauxhalls by daylight,’ albeit not a little 
ouzzled by the under-current of sentiment and 
fine feeling that mingles alike with Titmarsh’s 
bitterest and merriest quizzings. In Smith 
they found their true spokesman and repre- 
sentative. He saw the East as they saw it. 
To them, as to him, it was a bad imitation of 
London, without the charms of our beautiful 
and sunny metropolis. The Bosphorus was 
but a bit of the Thames, and Tokens an in- 
different Gravesend ; St. Sophia a poor imita- 
tion of St. Paul’s; the bazaars a Fittle more 
eastern in character, being most like the 
baraques at Boulogne fair. Like Smith, 
they called for bitter ale everywhere—and 
got it. They were right. The wine is very 
ad in the East, and the brandy detestable. 
Yet we question whether a recollection of the 
number of times, and multitude of places, 
‘rendered memorable by the imbibition of 
bitter ale be the most appropriate ‘ Souvenir 
de l’Orient,’ even for a Britis 1 traveller. 

Yet, if an eminent and facetious author, 
with the poetry out of him, visits the East 
economically, treating himself by the way 
to ‘strawberries and milk, and cannon for 
echo,” for the small charge of one franc; 
enjoying his I//ustrated News at Constanti- 
nople, purchasing his beloved pale ale at 
Alexandria, and laying out forty-three piasters 
on a “ Dutch-cheese, some mutton, milk and 
eggs, and impossible sundries,” on the Nile, 
no one has a right to object, although our 
And if his 
book be a good one in its way, although 
its plan and purpose be to prosify the East, 
we should be thankful, and moderate our ire 
—for good books are scarce. Every now and 
then we meet with an imaginative man, who 
naively and honestly opens out his indigna- 
tion against what he terms the humbug of 
things. There is a freshness in his fashion of 
looking at pretty objects with their wrong 
ends upwards, that for the moment compen- 
sates for his invasion upon our cherished and 
traditional fancies. Such a man would revel 
in a ‘Month at Constantinople’ with Albert 
Smith, and gladly go shares for six weeks 
more. 

After all, there is poetry about the East, in 
spite of Smith. We are old Easterns. We 
have experienced much that he has expressed, 
and grant that the enthusiasm got up by tra- 
vellers about the East is often forced. We 
ee with him in refusing to cast a glow of 
romance over rags and dirt and pinchbeck in 
Turkey, at which we would scorn to look in 
England. We know that the Turks are as 

rosaic a people as the Saxons; that the 
Rothe are the most wg = § pack of knaves 
in Europe. Yet though 





Turks are dul, and 








burton and Kinglake, whose admiration, | Greeks dishonest, both aro picturesque, and 
live under a brighter sun and a bluer sky than 
| ours. i 
when first concocted, it had unquestionably | the East invests tumbling hovel, mouldering 
barrack, and evergreen tree, is not to be 
| slighted. 


The charm with which the sunshine of 


Nor are the traditions of the East 
to be set aside unceremoniously because they 


are old tales now. A man may be neither 
'a profound Greek nor oriental scholar, and 


yet carry with him many a cherished recol- 
lection of classical story. The dreams of our 
boyhood, the memories of our school-days, 
even though our education may not have 
been of the most scholastic cast, are revived 
at every turn, and many a long-buried recol- 
lection of the past is called to life again as we 
gaze on the iw volis and sail past A°gina. 
Many a man of ones nobody hears wends 
his way eastwards in these days of steam 
and cheap travelling, whose knowledge of 
Hellenic antiquities and ancient history is 
entirely derived from the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ 
and popular magazines. Yet is his ‘delight 
at visiting Marathon and at gazing on Delos 
as full and unaffected as that of the most ac- 
complished scholar. There is enough of truth 
in the romance of the East to counterbalance 
all the sham raptures of would-be enthusiastic 
tourists. There are traces of a glimmering 
sense of this even in the narrative of a ‘ Month 
at Constantinople.’ Be that as it may, after 
reading this third edition and the preface to 
the second, we deliberately hold as our con- 
clusion—one directly opposed to that of 
Albert Smith—that there is a great deal more 
poetry than bitter beer in the Levels. 








SUMMARY. 


The United States and Cuba: Eight Years of 
Change and Travel. By John Glanville Taylor, 
Bentley. 

A MELANCHOLY interest is attached to this book 
from the early and lamented death of the author 
soon after its completion. After his wanderings 
in the West, he went to Ceylon, and died at Batti- 
caloa in the beginning of the present year, when 
only in the twenty-ninth year of his age. He was 
a nephew of Admiral Mitford, to whom this volume 
is inscribed. The intellectual ability, the inde- 
pendent spirit, and the good feeling displayed in 
this volume, will make every reader join in the 
regret felt at the premature death of one of so much 
high promise. Under the circumstances, any cri- 
ticism of the author's personal opinions on some 
disputed subjects would be misplaced. But even 
on points wherein we might dissent from his con- 
clusions, it is pleasant to meet with a traveller who 
always observes and thinks for himself. ‘It has 
been my custom,” he says, in referring to the many 
published accounts of the United States, ‘‘ and 
always shall suffice for me, to take things as I find 
them, and describe them as I see them.” There 
is, accordingly, a freshness in this journal which is 
lacking in many more laboured compilations of 
travellers. The part relating to Cuba, about which 
little comparatively has been written, is full of 
instructive and interesting information on political, 
social, and commercial subjects. We may probably 
return to the work. 

Poems of Early Years, in Nine Chaplets. Bya 
Wrangler of Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. 
Pickering. 

THE studies of a Cambridge wrangler are not very 

favourable to the cultivation of the Muses, and one 

is inclined to be surprised at any good poetry 
coming from such a school. How few of the 

College Prize Poems are readable a year after, or a 

mile away from where they were written! We 

are the more pleased with the present volume, in 
which are many proofs of poetic genius as well as 
of classic taste. In some of the pieces there is an 
originality and a vigour betokening future excel- 
lence, if not bespeaking present reputation, Each 
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of the nine chaplets contains nine poems, and great 
is the variety of subjects. Every form of verse is 
used, from the stately marching hexameter to 
hopping little triplets of few-syllabled lines. Some 
of the translations from the German are done with 
much spirit. Specimens we have not space at 
present to give, but if the author live to carry out 
the purposes and 
cluding piece, he is likely to command notice. 


irations expressed in his con- | 





Paul the Apostle; or, Sketches from his Life. By | 


the Rev. Henry J. Gamble. Snow. 
Tue life and character of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles has been the theme of many an impassioned 
oration and many an able written discourse. The 
present sketches, while presenting nothing very 
striking nor original, are sound and scriptural in 
their statements, and practical in their bearing. 
The leading events of the apostle’s life are described 
in various chapters, with remarks on the character 
of the man, and on his doctrines and labours ; 
spiritual reflections being added, and useful appli- 
cations made in the course of the narrative. The 
book does not come up to the idea of excellence 
looked for in professedly handling such a subject as 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i 


the Life of the Apostle Paul; but delivered, as we | 
suppose them to have been, to a mixed audience, | 


these lectures have some merit, and are far above 
the average of pulpit discourses. 


Francia ; a Tale of the Revolution of Paraguay, 
from authentic sources. By E. C. Shepard. 
Bentley. 

Tas story eloquently confirms the truism that 

truth is stranger than fiction. It is replete with 

stirring incidents, and would yield matter for more 

than one deep-dyed romance in the hands of a 


master of the craft. In the opening scene we are | 


introduced to two young men who are of the most 
antagonistic dispositions, and yet bound by some 
mysterious tie not immediately apparent. 


eldest, who is styled Jago, is endowed with a subtlety 


allied to the powers of darkness, and he has a 
peculiar pleasure in exercising a baneful influence 
over his younger companion Rodrigo. We need 
not add that Jago has a motive, and a powerful 
one, for such conduct, which, however, he has the 
ability to conceal, and by repeated pecuniary gra- 
tuities he even leads Rodrigo to regard him in 
the light of a benefactor. For certain reasons 
Jago is most anxious to induce Rodrigo to leave 
his native land, and failing in the first instance to 
accomplish his desire, he eventually succeeds by 
causing Rodrigo to fight a duel with a young man 
of rank in Cordova, who is his rival in the affec- 
tions of a girl, and whom he wounds mortally. 
Before his flight he has an interview with his 
mother on her deathbed, and learns from her the 
startling intelligence that she has been the victim 
of a wily seducer. She resolutely declines naming 
her betrayer, but dies commanding her son to go 
to Paraguay. Accompanied by Jago, Rodrigo 
hastens to that country, and then by the Mephis- 
tophelian agency of his companion, he becomes 
acquainted with the dictator. It results from the 


The | 


! Jago, ety | Poetry, 
which would not discredit the character of a being | 


Nineveh and Persepolis : 


recent Researches in those countries. 
W. Vaux, M.A. 
enlarged. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


an Historical Sketch of 
Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the 
By W. S. 
Third Edition, revised and 


| 
| 
| 


| In the vast and all-important sci 


We have much pleasure in directing attention to 


the third edition of this very useful and meritorious 
It contains an admirable résumé of the | 


work. 


history of ancient Assyria and Persia, and of the | 


recent discoveries of Mr. Layard, Colonel Raw- 


linson, M. Botta, and others, in those countries. 
History of a Family. By 8. M. Hoby. 


Ir we are unable to apply any of the set terms of 


panegyric to this two volume norelette, we are | 
equally withheld by the unpretending tone and good | 
intention of its authoress from saying any stern | 


criticisms upon it. 


There are parts of it which | 
show original thought and a fair amount of writing 


talent, and it will be found a fit and agreeable book | 


for the young. 


A First Series of Practical Sermons. By the Rev. 
Frederic Jackson. Hatchard. 


Vorvmes of sermons are of all literary stock the | 


heaviest, except perhaps political pamphlets. 


they can hear from the pulpit. 


Ina 
busy age, few people take the trouble to read what 
Besides, very few 


| 


ee oe SSS 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN pap 
Annuaire de I’ Economie Pol : 


itique pour 185) 
Paris. Garnier Si 


fréres, 
er 

economy, the French stand unin as rh, 
It was their writers who prepared the way for... 

. ° OT Our 
Adam Smiths and Ricardos: and at a idea 
time they have a more brilliant and more — 
staff of eminent economists than we or the G — 
can boast of. And we must say this of hee 
that they love their science, and seem to think i, 
duty to lose no opportunity of spreading ite 
ciples. Thus Wolowski, Leon Faucher. and oth 
not content with labouring in their places jn Pee 
liament to promulgate sound economic PR ig 
take the pen to defend them in the press: while 
Michel Chevalier thinks it not at all] derogatory 4, 
his dignity, as Professor of Political Feonomy . 
the College de France, to contribute largely te 
periodicals and works specially destined for th. 
people. This being the case, the reader need Dot 
be surprised at finding, in a small and tem 
publication like this ‘Annuaire,’ or Almanac 
papers of great power by the most distinguishei 
economists of the day. He will find also a may 
of statistical and other information respecting the 


litical 


ita 
pmn- 


sermons are of such merit as to be read by the | budgets, armies, fleets, productions, Xc., of differen: 
_ public with the same feelings that they have been | countries, all of which is of high value. 
listened to by the preacher's admiring and edified | 


hearers. 


Except the author has wide personal | 


popularity, or the subjects are peculiar, or the | 
style striking, the publication of sermons is seldom 


a successful undertaking. 
with no special reference to the volume before us. 
For such works there is always a certain demand, 


These remarks we make | 


whether for private and family reading, or for | 


further pulpit use. 


their style, and on the whole of superior merit. 


Modern Romance, and Rhetoric. By 
George Moir and William Spalding. Black. 


THESE treatises are reprinted from the ‘ Encyclo- 


Mr. Jackson's discourses are 
, ical i ir spiri lain and practical in| “ ae 
evangelical in their spirit, plain and | | sider this tiny volume as not the least remarkable 


_pedia Britannica,’ to the literary department of | 


interview that Rodrigo enters the service of the. 


terrible Francia as his. 
of the most startling 


rivate secretary. Events 
bewildering kind succeed 


rapidly, and are terminated by a most tragical | 


catastrophe. As reviewers, it is not our business 
to raise the veil from these incidents, but we pro- 
mise all those who like to su 

feast in their perusal. 


Jamie Gordon ; or, The Orphan. Seelevs. 
TRE scene of this tale is in India, and the : 
of it the story of an 
died in the hospital 
British soldiers in the 
andl most interestin 
scenery and customs of the country. 
and spirit of the book remind us of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
earliest and best writings. Those who have friends 
in India in any station of life, will find man 


subject 


at Cawnpore. The life of 
Kast is truthfully narrated, 


g descriptions are given of the | 
The style | 


p full of horrors a very | 


orphan of Scotch parents who | 


| increasing ranks of the author's admirers. 
y | Sists, as most of our readers are aware, of the story 


things referred to in these pages not met with in | 
works of greater pretensions. We recummend the 
book for ~ readers, and especially as one. 


added to every barrack library. 


the last edition of which great work Professors 


Moir and Spalding were leading contributors. 
the first part of the volume, a masterly sketch, 


historical and critical, is given of ancient and sparkles in every page, and animates every chi: 


_ racter of the dialogue. 


modern poetry. A similar essay follows on modern 
romance and novel. In the treatise on Rhetoric 
and Eloquence, principles are ably stated and illus- 
trated by historical examples. Mr. Black’s re- 


| 


prints from the ‘Encyclopedia,’ consisting of | 
articles well selected and arranged, and of por- | 


table shape, form a series of very useful and valu- | THIS is rather a long title, 


able volumes. 


Nobody's Son; or, The Life and Adventures of 


Perceval Mayberry. Written by himself. Bentley. | 


In the < prey scene of this tale, a lady witha 


beautiful little girl visits a workhouse, in which 


Percy is among the miserable oakum-pickers. In 


the end of the volume, the workhouse boy is 
married in Spain to the fair Annie, who was his 
own cousin. How Perceval’s real Christian name 
was Pedro, and how he was the son of the Marquis 
Castellan, governor-general of Cuba, and how he 
came to be lost, and brought across the Atlantic 
in a ship called the Mayberry, and how all this was 


_ discovered, is narrated in the tale, along with the 
_ adventures of the boy from the time of his escape | 


from the workhouse till his happy marriage. There 
is little originality or skill in the story. The most 
laboured scenes, those in the workhouse and at 
Parnassus Classical Academy, are obvious and 
awkward imitations of Dickens. 


is to be published in parts. 


Outre-Mer, a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea; to which | 


are added the latest Poems of the Author. By H. 
W. Longfellow. Routledge and Co. 


THIS is another of the cheap retaliations upon our | 


Transatlantic cousins. It will be welcome to the 


of the poet's travels in France, Spain, and Italy, 
told in a manner peculiarly his own, and it is not 
too much perhaps to say that it sometimes recalls 


, the style of the master storyteller of his nation, 


It con- | 


| genius. 


_ downwards—concluding 


Claudie. By George Sand. 

Michel Levy fréres, 

NoTIcED in our Paris correspondence, when pre. 
duced on the stage of the Porte St. Martin, it is 
hardly necessary to say more of this little drama, 
than that it represents country life with all the 
indescribable charm of Virgilian pastorals, and all 
the vividness of living reality. Many as her works 


Paris: 


_have been, we doubt not that posterity will on. 


of the productions of its author's unquestionel 
But. we must be allowed to protest agains 


| the preface which Madame Sand has thought ft 


to prefix to it, in which she gives the greater par 
of the merit of the work to Bocage, the actor. His 


in | stage-craft, however useful it may have been in the 
n | 


mere mechanical construction of the play, is not t 
be put in comparison with the genius whic 


Histoire Politique, Civile, Religieuse, Militarre 
Legislative, Judiciaire, Morale, Littérawe, & 
Anecdotique des Cordonniers et Bottiers de ls 
France. By the Bibliophile Jacob. Paris: Ser 

and yet it is only about 

one-third of that which the work bears -—the re 
mainder promises in addition, the history, political 
civil, religious, &c., of the curriers, cobb ers, and 
other trades connected, directly or indirectly, with 


: é 
the noble art of shoemaking—also an account © 


the statutes and privileges of the old corporations 
likewise the Slecmente of all distinguished boot and 
shoemakers from the earliest ages to the pres 
time—furthermore a selection from their works | 
is not said whether the ‘works’ meant are = 
leather, or literature)—together with a complete 4 
lection of songs now or heretofore in favour ans 
the fraternity—added to a complete history o © 
shoes worn in all countries from Adam in 
with a multitude of ote 
things too numerous to wane. gh 
7 i stery and his) 
encyclopedia of the mystery wr. oll 
idea of its ever being terminated—for to Tem ® 
will be the life’s work of a shoemaker, and “ 
case what will our neighbours do to be . 


Fables de Pierre Lachambaudic. Ninth Edie, 
with 16 New Fables. Paris: Pagnerm™ 
the class 


THE French have a great liking for whe eas 
writing of which sop and Phedrus ¢ Lachat 
and they excelinit. Of living fabulists, M. ai 
baudie is the most popular, and the ¢ 


‘sale of his works, added to the more ™ 


wned’ by & 


fact of their having been twice ‘cro 


Académie Frangaise, may be taken << aah 


i 


| after all, tu those of le bonhomurg 


proof of their merits. But they are oo ontaine 


RnR, Giants han 
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ye 1784] 
el! le = 
écondation Artificielle des Poissons. Par le Pro- 
: cédé Gehin et Rémy. Paris: Lacour. 

fo little sensation was created last year in France 
eae announcement that two humble persons, 


(fishermen, we 


| trouvat.” 
believe.) of the Department of the | 


Doubs, had, after many experiments, succeeded in | 


’ i eans of artificially producing fish 
sat ty, The government immediately 
phe | a considerable sum of money to enable 
‘ments to be made on a large scale, and in a 
few months we shall know the result. A French 

vincial newspaper stated a few days since, that 

even in the month of February last—in the depth 

of winter, mark—nearly two thousand trout had 

been produced from about as many eggs by the 

of Gehin and his colleague. How delight- 

fal if this can be applied to our exhausting salmon- 
fisheries, to say nothing of whale-fisheries! 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. : 
Acton’s (W.) Diseases of Urinary and Generative Organs, 
second edition, vo, cloth, 20s. ; 
Ainsworth’s (W.) Rookwood, illustrated by Cruikshank, 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Catherine Erlop; a Novel, by Mrs. 
6d. 
etm Evil Thoughts, new edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
Cotton's (R. P.) Phthisis and Stethoscope, 12mo, 3s. 6d. _ 
D’Aubigne’s Rationalism and Popery Refuted, 2nd edition, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. ie 
Dawe's Suggestive Hints, fifth edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Everard Tunstall; a Tale of Kaffir War, by T. Foresters, 
3 vols,, £1 Ils. 6d. 
Fleming’s (J.) Temperature of Seasons, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Forsyth's Memoirs, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
German School Dictionary, 32mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Gilbert's Geography, new edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Hutcheson’s (Rev. W.) Home Evangelization, 12mo, cloth, 


Steward, 3 vols., 


3s. Gd. 

Johnson's (J. F. W.) Notes on North America, 2 vols. post 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Johnson's (Rey. J.) Sermons, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Knight's (Captain) Shakspere, Vol. 3, 1s. 6d. 

Lewis's (W.G.) Religion of Rome Examined, |8mo,cl., 1s. 6d. 

Lynch's Dead Sea, new edition, royal 8vo, 21s. 

Macaulay’s Station Map of Railways in Great Britain, 8vo, 

25s. 

Mariotti's (L.) Italy in 1848, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Mathias’s (Rev. B. W.) Popery not Catholicism, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

Peake's (W.) Empire of Austria, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Pepys’ Diary, Vols. 4 and 5, each 6s. 

Remonstrance against Romish Corruption, Edited by the 
Rev. J. Farshal!, 12mo, boards, 3s. 6d. 

Simmond’s (P. L.) Franklin and the Arctic Regions, 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Smee's (A.) Electro Metallurgy, third edition, post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Smith's (H. 8.) List of the Officers of the Forty-Third 
Regiment of Light Infantry, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Taylor's History of Mohammedanism, 3rd edition, 12mo, 4s. 

Trollope’s (Mrs.) Second Love, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

—_— en of Nazianzum, Translated by Cox, 

Walpole's (Horace) Memoirs, Edited by E. Warburton, 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

Wordsworth's Law of Joint Stocks, 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 











TARTUFFE. 
TaE comedy of Tartuffe, translated by Mr. Oxen- 
ford, was produced at the Haymarket Theatre for 
the first time on Tuesday, with great success, ‘‘ Le 
pauvre homme” being represented by Mr. Webster, 
and Elmire by Miss Reynolds. The lessee in 
turning the existing excitement on the subject of 
priestly interference to his own advantage, has 
ade a hit which we hope will be as beneficial to 
himself as it will to the public, who have now the 
Nantage of seeing Moliére’s chef-d’wurre very 
fairly performed. The first three acts of Tartuffe 
on played for the first time at Versailles on the 
“th May, 1664, being the sixth day of the féte 
under the title of “Les Plaisirs de 1’Isle 
chante,” the young Louis XIV. offered to the 
queen-mother and Maria Theresa. Whether it was 
nadine or objected to by the king himself is not 
eontinns) known ; certain it is, that although he 
“ae ued his protection and patronage to the 
r, the priests, who conceived themselves ridi- 
den i ent influence over him, or over 
omer on Whom he was surrounded, to procure a 
Tartuffe + Pponibiting the public performance of 
petition t, n a profité, sire,” says Moliére, in his 
era read the king, “de la délicatesse de votre 
. es one de religion, et l'on a su vous 
Mao - endroit seul que vous étes prenable, 
Tartuffes 4. par le respect de choses saintes, Les 
y US main, ont eu l'addresse de trouver 











grace auprés de Votre Majesté; et les originaux, 
enfin ont faix supprimer la copie, quelque inno- 
cente qu'elle fat, et quelque ressemblante qu'on la 
But the royal prohibition did not extend 
to its performance at the houses of the great and 
noble, for we know it was played at Villars- 
Cotteret, before Monsieur, the brother of the 
king, on the 24th September, and at Raincy, the 
residence of the Grand Condé, on the 29th 
November following. But despite the admira- 
tion with which it was everywhere received, its 
public representation was still impossible, and 
Moliére had to content himself with the unanimous 
applause which greeted him when, at the hotels of 
the various celebrities of the period, he read it 


aloud to audiences composed not only of the gayest | 


members of the court, but of the most enlightened 


day, including among the latter the Papal Legate 
himself. Three years elapsed before permission 


was given for its performance, and then only on | 
condition of material changes being made in the | 


piece. The title of Turtugle was to be dropped, 
and that of LZ’/mposteur assumed. The Hypocrite 
was to be named Panulphe; and his condition 
reduced from a priest to a layman, Thus muti- 
lated, it was played in public on the 5th August, 
1667, and was received with the greatest accla- 
mation. But the triumph of the author was not 
of long duration. On the following day an order 
was obtained by his enemies from the Parlia- 
ment of Paris for suspending its performance, an 
order which it fell to Moliére himself to announce 
to the vast audience who had assembled to witness 
its second representation. Moli¢re instantly ap- 
pealed to the king, who was then in the camp 
before Lille, whither he despatched his petition, 
which he entrusted to his comrades La Thorhillitre 
and La Grange. ‘In vain,” he memorialises his 
royal patron, ‘‘in vain have I called my comedy 
The Impostor ; in vain have I disguised him in a 
small hat and a large wig; in vain have I armed 
him with a sword and adorned his coat with 
laces. I have softened down or cancelled every 
expression which could offend the originals whose 
portraits I have drawn, but all my efforts have 
been thrown away.” ‘The petition was unavyail- 
ing. Much as there is every reason to believe 
the king sympathized with his favourite comedian, 
it would have been impolitic to have opposed 
the wishes of Moliére’s enemies, and it would 
have entailed upon his Majesty, then actively 
employed, some exertion and much petty an- 
noyance. The Grand Condé still supported 
him. On Sept. 20th, 1668, Zartuffe was played in 
its integrity before this Prince, at Chantilly, and 
six months afterwards Moliére obtained from the 
King full permission to play it in public. On 
Feb. 5th, 1669, it was played for the second time 
in Paris, and a run of three months hardly sufficed 
to satisfy its admirers. The cabal caballed again, 
but this time without success, and thereupon 
assumed the fairer weapons of farce and pamphlet, 
with which the comedy and its author were ruth- 
lessly but innocuously assailed. 

In the following year, 1670, Tartuffe was rendered 
into English blank verse, “ with much Addition and 
Advantage,” by one M. Medbourne, and acted at 
our Theatre Royal. ‘The translator, in his ‘ Epistle 
Dedicatory’ to Henry, Lord Howard, of Norfolk, 
says, ‘I here present your Honour with the 
master-piece of Moliére's productions, or rather 
that of all French comedy. What considerable 
Additionals I have made thereto, in order to its 
more plausible appearance on the English theatre, 
I leave to be observed by those that shall give 
themselves the trouble of comparing the several 
editions of this comedy. How successful it has 
proved in the action, the Advantages made by the 
actors, and the satisfaction received by so many 
audiences, have sufficiently proclaimed.” 

The reproduction of this admirable comedy upon 
the English stage after so long an interval, has our 
hearty good wish that Mr. Oxenford’s ‘ Additionals, 
and Mr. Webster’s ‘ Advantages,’ may yield a 
similar amount of satisfaction among the audience 
of the Haymarket Theatre Royal. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, March 27. 

THERE has just been published anonymously a 
romance in two volumes, entitled ‘Le dernier 
d’Egmont.’ On dit, as a great secret, that the 
author is no other than a distinguished statesman, 
who exercised great influence in the direction of 
public affairs previous to the revolution, and who 
is also celebrated for labours in the higher walks of 
literature. On dit also, that the same personage 
has within the last two years written two romances 
in English, which were much admired both for 
interest and style: it is added, indeed, that all the 
English critics specially praised the purity of the 
latter, though not one of them ever dreamt that 
the author wasa Frenchman. The greatest curiosity 


2 | je fe ; » literary circle: . > sa ¢ _ 
magistrates and the most learned prelates of the | felt in the literary circles to know who this ‘great 


unknown’ can be; and perhaps some of your 
readers would not be sorry to be informed; but it 
is not yet permitted to make a revelation, 

Some time before the revolution of February, 
1848, the government of King Louis Philippe caused 
to be printed, at the public expense, at the Im- 
primerie Royale (now Nationale) three magniticent 
volumes in folio, containing the original text of the 
‘ Book of Kings,’ by the Persian poet Firdousi, ac- 
companied by a translation of M. Jules Mohl. The 
conclusion of the work has for the last two years 
been ready ; but for some unexplained reason has 
not been allowed to be printed. The general im- 
pression in the literary circles of Paris is, that 
M. Mohl is the first European who has ever at- 
tempted a translation of the poem; and this was 
positively asserted only very recently by one of the 
most eminent literary critics. But it is a great 
mistake. So far back as 1785, a translation of 
Firdousi, Ferdousi, Ferdosi, or whatever may be 
the correct way of writing the name (authorities 
differ), was published at Calcutta by Champion ; 
and in 1814 and 1832, one James Atkinson brought 
out partial and abridged translations at Calcutta 
and London, There are, probably, also earlier, 
intermediate, and later translations in English ; 
and it is certain that there is one, if not more, in 
Latin, printed upwards of fifty years ago in 
(Germany. M. Mohl must, then, give up all claim 
to the gloire of having introduced Firdousi to the 
European literary world; and his countrymen and 
admirers must perforce consent to transfer it to the 
perfidious Albioners. The claim is worth vindi- 
cating ; for Firdousi, it seems, is the Persian Homer, 
and his ‘ Book of Kings’ strongly approaches the 
Jliad in character, and is not unworthy of ranking 
with it in point of poetical sublimity—at least, 
such is the opinion of competent judges. 

The movement against literary piracy only re- 
quires to be aided by a vigorous impulsion on your 
side of the water to produce the best results, The 
French government Ses taken the matter up with 
great seriousness, and has already despatched 
Baron Billing, a diplomatist of note, to Brussels 
and the Hague, to negotiate treaties for the pro- 
tection of literary property in Belgium, Holland, 
and France. With Holland, there cannot be the 
slightest difficulty in effecting an arrangement ; and 
if Belgium will not submit to do what 1s right with 
a good grace, it cannot, surely, be difficult to 
compel her. But, in truth, the mass of the Belgium 
population are ashamed of the scandalous piracy of 
which their country is the theatre; and even the 
pirates themselves would not be ay’ | to see it put 
an end to, as from the competition that prevails it 
has become a trade of much hazard and small 
profit. From the Hague, Baron Billing is to go to 
London on a like mission; and he will there, no 
doubt, be seconded by Dr. Bascher, the Austrian 
agent, who has already succeeded in settling the 
bases of a treaty between Austria and France, 
French publishers and authors regret to see the 
supineness of their English brethren, who, one 
would think, should be more interested in the sub- 
ject than any nation; but the presence of the 
French and Austrian diplomatists will perhaps 
arouse them ; or if it does not, let us hope that Lord 
Palmerston will have the good sense and the patriot- 
ism to defend English literature without their aid. 
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VARIBTIES. 


Stow Manuscripts.—We learn that Mr. 
y has om ge Grenville papers, for- 
preserved at Stow, being poe (oe corre- 

of Richard Grenville, Temple, and 
George Grenville, their friends and 
aries, and that they are now preparing 
. Much valuable and interesting 
information may be expected from this correspond- 


< 
i2 


E 


h 


i 


ence ing the history of parties and factions 
from the accession of George III. to the com- 
mencement of the present century. The letters are 
chiefly from the e of Grafton, Marquess of 
Granby, Earls of Bute, Chatham, Hardwicke, and 


Id, Lords Holland, Clive, and George Sack- 
ville, Horace Walpole, Edmund Burke, John 
Wilkes, and other notable persons of the time, 
including the author of the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ 
from whom there are three letters, which - _ 
to throw some light upon his personality. To this 

— beadded, oe the same source, 
Mr. Grenville’s Diary of Political Events, parti- 
cularly during the period of his administration as 
First Lord of the Treasury, from 1763 to 1765. 

The Waverley Copyrights.—The value still attach- 
ing to the writings of Sir Walter Scott, notwith- 
standing that they have been published in so many 
available forms, was remarkably tested on Wednes- 
day, on the occasion of their being submitted to 
public auction. The Scott family Be long ceased 
to have an interest in the Waverley copyrights. 
The entire property, consisting of the novels, poetry, 
prose writings, and Life by Lockhart, belonged to 
the publisher, Mr. Cadell of Edinburgh, and are 
now offered for sale by his trustees. Only the 
copyrights and stereotyped plates were put up for 
competition ; the stock, consisting of printed quires, 
steel plates, and woodcuts, were to taken, asa 
condition of sale, at a valuation of 10,1097. The 
average duration of the copyrights is about fifteen 
years, ‘Waverley,’ the oldest, having some five 

ears to run, and Lockhart’s valuable ‘ Life’ a much 
onger period. The sale was attended by the leading 
publishers, stationers, and printers, and caused a 
great deal of excitement. 50001. was the first offer, 
when, after numerous advances of 5001. each, the pro- 
perty was wo in at 15,0002, The highest genuine 
offer was 14,500/., making, with the sum to be paid, 
according to the conditions of sale, for the stock, 
little short of 25,000/. It was currently reported 
in the room that the trustees expected 30,0007. for 
the copyrights alone ; and that the copyrights and 
stock were actually valued about two years since, 
prior to the death of Mr. Cadell, at 50,0001. - That 
such a sum as 25,000/. should have been offered at 
public auction for a set of copyrights that have been 
published for several years in forms to suit all 
readers and all pockets, and for a stock which will 
nq res a further outlay of from 8000/. to 10,0002. 
to bring out a new edition of them, is one of the 
most remarkable instances in the annals of the 
publishing trade that we have on record. Yet, 
when we look back to the history of these works, 
considered as the production of one great mind, 
the result is far more curious. The writings of 
Sir Walter Scott are supposed to have realized, 
from en) ome 1829 to the present time, a profit of 
half a million, The author himself is said to have 
paid his debts to the extent of 150,0001. out of his 
“share of the profits; and Mr. Cadell is said to 
have made 250,0001. by them since his failure in 
partnership with Constable. The average amount 
of profit realized lately by the sale of Sir Walter 
Scott's works has been about 2000/. a year. 

Royal Society.—The strict scrutiny which is now 
oe the Council of the Royal Society in the 
election of members has induced scientific men 
highly to value the honour of the Fellowship. This 
now ayviem, ty which the deco ghey 

w ion of . 
bers is limited to fifteen annually, a  ohagped 
thirty-eight vandidates for the proaching election. 
ep ppt ms this number must therefore 

passed over. it is only reasonable to su 
that the qualifications of some of these come up to 
the required standard of merit, it will be no dis- 
paragement to their fair fame 





to wait another year, 


—— 


Others, who may have been prematurely brought 
forward through the mistaken zeal of friends, have 
only to labour to qualify themselves for election at 
some more remote period. We may here notice 
that an extremely interesting volume has just been 
executed by Mr. C. R. Weld, Assistant-Secretary, 
entitled, ‘Signatures of Some Eminent Members of 
the Royal Society.” Only a hundred copies have 
been printed for private circulation, and they have 
cost him much time, expense, and labour, without 
any intention of being remunerated. Every signa- 
ture, commencing with that of the founder, Charles 
II., has been lithographed by Mr. Weld from the 
Charter-Book. They comprise the most valuable 
collection of autographs on record, and are an 
honourable proof of his devotedness to the interests 
of the Society. 

Funeral of Professor Oersted.—The noble national 
pride and affectionate interest which the Danes feel 
in their great men have again been strikingly mani- 
fested on occasion of the obsequies of the world- 
renowned philosopher, Hans Christian Oersted, 
whose death we announced last week. At nine 
o'clock on the evening of the 16th instant, the 
professors and pupils of the Polytechnic School in 
Copenhagen, on whose fortunes Oersted exercised 
so potent an influence, proceeded together to the 
private residence of the deceased, and deposited on 
the coffin a silver wreath. Having chanted a 
hymn, written and composed for the occasion, they 
followed in procession, and with torches, the coffin, 
which was borne to the great hall of the University, 
sclemnly hung in black, and where it was deposited 
on a catafalque surrounded by silver candelabra, a 
certain number of the pupils doing service as a 
guard of honour throughout the night. On the 
morrow the funeral cortege, composed of citizens 
of every class, assembled outside the University 
building to pay the last tribute of respect to one 
who through life had been equally beloved and 
admired by them. Every science and every art, 
every school, military as well as civil, was repre- 
sented by a deputation, so also the national diet, 
the army, the navy, and the corporate bodies of the 
city. The king was represented by his adjutant- 
general, and the hereditary prince was present in 
person. The chief members of the cortége having 
entered the hall, a deputation, chosen among the 
pupils of the eight principal schools of the capital, 
deposited on the coffin a wreath of oak leaves 
wrought in silver, and surrounding a silver plate, 
on which was engraved several figures and a 
magnetic needle, with the inscription, ‘ Thou 
taughtest me to obey.’ A requiem was then chanted 
by a party of students, and a short oration having 
been pronounced by Mr. Clausen, one of the 
cabinet ministers, a farewell, written by Professor 
Hanch, one of Denmark's most eminent poets, 
was next sung, and the procession then set itself in 
movement, with music and drooping banners, to- 
wards the metropolitan church, which was deco- 
rated in the same manner as at the funeral of 
Thorwaldsen and of Oehlenschlager, the sculptor 
and the poet, both personal friends of the repre- 
sentative of science, whose coffin was now to be 
deposited where theirs had so recently been placed. 
More music, and a funeral oration by one of the 


clergymen attached to the church, completed the 
ceremony. 


Statue of George Stephenson.—The Liverpool and 
Manchester and the Grand Junction Railway Com- 
panies some years ago subscribed for a memorial of 
their celebrated engineer, and Gibson, the sculptor, 
was commissioned to execute an heroic statue of 
him. The work is now completed, and is to be 
placed in some part of the new St. George's Hall, 
at Liverpool ; it will be first exhibited at the coming 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The season commenced 
on Saturday last with unusual promise and success. 
Too frequently before now our first visit has been 
fraught with sighs of regret and shrugs of pity at 
the absence of favourites, but on this occasion all 
was genial, animated, comparatively interesting, 
for Caroline Duprez, the young pupil of her re- 
nowned father, was to appear in Lucia before 
the critical audience of the Tendon opera, Having 





already been most favourably spoken of jp Par 
a 


where she made her debat in the same 
were prepared for the success which she Bow .- 
here. Although young, she has so trai RAned 
voice under her proficient master, that on ber 
of execution and correctness of tone her sino; 
remarkable, so that with experience ang ne is 
creased power that age will afford, we may - 
pate that she is destined for a superior pedldien 
a vocalist. She was honoured by repeated cal 
Calzolari sang the part of Edgardo correctly - 
not with that dramatic feeling we have lately bees 
accustomed to, Signor Lorenzo was the Baries 
The new ballet, ‘ L’'lle des Amours,’ mounted ale 
Watteau, is extremely picturesque, very lively 
and interspersed with some charming scenic effect, 
besides being enlivened by many pretty dances 
and by the piquant style of Ferraris, 
St. James's Theatre.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble has 
renewed her delightful readings of Shakspeare 
during the week before a full and fashionable 
audience. They are chiefly remarkable for the 
feminine grace and playfulness of the lady cha. 
racters, and the surprising vigour with which the 
subordinate personages of the play are delineated, 
Being indifferently enacted on the stage, it is in 
these that her powers are most displayed and 
appreciated. In the heroic male parts her delivery 
is less pleasing. Mrs. Kemble’s readings of Shak. 
speare’s comedies are much more acceptable than of 
the poet’s tragedies or historical plays. 
Education of Musicians.—We are glad to find 
that the directors of the Royal Academy of Music 
have enlarged their curriculum of instruction, with 
the view of affording the students the oa of 
keeping up and improving their general knowledge 
in history and literature while attending to the 
technical pursuits of the profession by which they 
are to gain their living. The Rev. J. Richardson 
has been appointed to commence with a course of 
lectures upon the principal events of English 
history. It has too long been a reproach against 
artists that they know nothing but their ar. 
Unfortunately this is but too true in the main, 
though every apology must be made on account of 
the concentrated attention necessary for success in 
the practice of art; and the fact that artists are not 
in the way of receiving instruction in letters huma- 
nioribus. We feel sure the students will aval 
themselves of the advantages now added to te 
academy; and ail friends to the institution we 
rejoice in this evidence of a spirit of improvemem 
and zeal for the prosperity of the school. | 
Flax Cotton.—The cultivation of flax for spia- 
ning in the same way as cotton, and for all similar 
purposes, promises to become a matter of great 
importance to the agriculturists. In Treland mat} 
thousand acres have long been used in growing 
flax, and two large mills, one in the north of rd 
land, Messrs. Quitzow, Schlessinger, and rv 
another, Mr. Dargan’s, near Cork, will 4 gro 
produce of 5000 acres for weaving like ec os 
fabric. From a pamphlet by M. ree 
learn that an ingenious mode is adopted for ‘ a 
the tubular fibre of the flax into strips of s i 
fineness. It is saturated with an alkaline carbonate, 
and then submitted to the action of very ‘iow 
sulphuric acid, the carbonic acid gas 15 thus 
gaged, and in escaping expands the — sad 
fibre. The requisite whiteness 1s quic ly gene’ 
by bleaching with hypochlorite of magnes® 
The Exhibition Catalogue is fast progmer’ 
About 10,000 exhibitors have sent phen 
tions of objects, and the printing 1s pre 
great care por rapidity. The whole of there 
in type, in English, French, and German. 
from about 5000 exhibitors yet remaim 0 





‘J THE 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 


ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Chemical (Anniversary), 8 P-™- 
Tuvadep. Linnean, 8 p.m.— Horticultural, 
Engineers, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 7 m. 9s aie 
Thursday.— Zoological, 3 p.m.— mg if 4 
Priday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.— Royal nt oo 
—(Sir Charles Lyell, Pres. Geol. Soc., 0D eo 
of Rain-Drops in Ancient and Modern Stra 
8 p.m. 
Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Medical, § p-™ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— 
rs have received from many country subscri- 
ts of the non-delivery or late delivery 
GAZETTE. 


Tas Publishe 
bers complain 
of Tak LrTesasy 


| ROYAL ITALI 


AN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN 

_ __ FIRST NIGHT, THURSDAY, APRIT 3rd. 

The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera have the honour to 


| inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, that the 


As all copies for the country | 


invariably posted on Saturday in time for the morning | 
sre invariab | 


mail, subscribers are urged to communicate any omission or | 


jelay to the Publishers, that complaints may be addressed 


te the proper quarter. 





—————— 


— . 
URRAY’S HANDBOOKS, 1851.—ADVER.- 

\ TISEMENTS intended for insertion in MURRAY'S 

#ANDBOOK of LONDON, must be forwarded to the Publisher 

vefore the 15h of April next; and for insertion in MURRAY'S 

CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS, before the Ist of May 

“ y@, Albemarle Street, London, March, 1851 


SEASON will commence on Thursday next, April 3rd (which 
evening will be given in lieu of the first Tuesday of the Subscrip 
tion) with Rossini’s Grand Opera 

SEMIRAMIDE 


I 5 iis ee pee oe .. Madame Grist 
en o0la08énkbnkecesxcecn un Madlle. Ancor! 
Her first appearance these two years 
Wh 0.45: > senenbhaedideakeeunee Signor TaGutari 
a eee ie . Signor Lriet Mei 
ind 
pe ee ee re a Signor Satvaror! 


His first appearance in England 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa 
Boxes and Stalls may be engaged, and full particulars obtained 
at the Rox Office of the Theatre, which is open from Eleven until 
Five o’ Clock 





Valuable Literary Property —Stock, Copyright, and Stereotype 
Plates of Dr. Lardner’s C binet Cyclopedia 

a : =n hl y y 

\fR. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

4 at the London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill,on WEDNES 

naY, the 16th of APRIL, at One o’Clock precisely, the entire 

“wprright, Stock, Stereotype Plates, Steel Plates, and Wood- 


ats of 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP-EDIA, 
Ia 133 Volumes fep. 8yvo; together with the ( opy right of 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'’'S 
HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND IN 1688; 
and the Copyrights, or Shares in the Copyrights of the separate 
Editions, in 8vo, of 
HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY, 
RISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
And of (in One Volume, 12 no, 
DR. SCHMITZ'S ABRIDGMENT OF 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE 
The CABINET CYCLOPLEDIA embraces a body of Original 
Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, and 
Manufactures ; comprising Contributions from the most Eminent 
Writers of the age in the various departments 
Independently of the Three separateWorks above enumerated, 


Plates, with numerous Steel Plates and Engravings on Wood 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had of 
MR. HODGSON, 192, Fleet Street, 





OFFICIAL CATALOGU EF OFFICE, 29, NEW BRIDGE 

BLACKFRIARS, AND AT THE EXHIBITION BUILDING, 
HYDE PARK. 

NOTICE. — Advertisements intended for the 

a Pirst Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Cata- 

agus, as also for the First Editions of the lllustrated, the German, 

and French Catalogues, should be sent in immediately, in order 

tat they may be classified and printed forthwith. 


1. Insurance Offices. 6. Places of Public Amuse- 
2. Literature and the Fine Arts. ment 
3. New Inventions | 7. Railway and Steam - Boat 


4. Agricultural Machines and 
Implements | 8 

$. House Agency—Hotels, Tae | 
verns, and Lodging-houses, | 


SPICER BROTHERS, Whol me oe Contractors to 


Arrangements 
Classification of Trades 
Miscellaneous. 


and 


___- Stationers, the Royal 
CLOWES and SONS, Printers, Commission 





CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS. 


vr ‘ 7 THCY ‘ TRa 
A ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S CATALOGUES 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, ex ste 
4 tanolber OOKS, each 1 stamp 

: - CLASSICS—Philology, Archwology, Ancient History, Roman 
: € SCIENTIFIC ROOKS—Medicine. 

tural History, and Philosophy. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Anatomy, Chemistry, Na- 





Now Ready, Gratis 
\pe CHAPMAN'S LIST OF HIS PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
A List of American Books. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


142, Strand. Mr. Chapman's Catalogue. Part 12 





(‘HEAP BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of valuable 


second-hand BOOKS in 
ture, also a Ca in all 


and Mathe 


departments of standard litera 


matics, gratis and post free. 
William Heath, 29}, Lincoln's Inn Fields 


—. 


(‘HEAP BOOKS.—Just Published, C. SKEETS 


Catalogue for Apri!, 


tery, Vor rh’, containing Works in Biography, His 
be "Sieh Travels, Sporting, Chess, Music, the Fine Arts, 
. unusually Low for Cash, to be had Gratis and Post 


Pree mm . ~ - ie b 
Chose PPlication at 21, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING 


a 
\PONTHLY sTorY for 
on oar DATS and WINTER NIGHTS. 
aeeptable in aaron and beautiful stories will be found more 
thaR any Magazi, Tespects for the monthly reading of the young 
wth Thee a and equally interesting to readers of older 
rutertain ond “— lively, instructive, and moral; adapted to 
heare ch sen at to inform the mind, and educate the 
mens thes illustrated with well-executed engravings 
Already pun) vest and cheapest books for young people 
bor Buse Bi, ushed—1. Tur Sra-Kinas : 
T =e 3. Tae Yorne Eutorants. 
. ve are now ready in one volume, elegant 
USCAR « Tale of Neely 3d. each 
_ OF NOTway, will be blished « Hy 
Groom? published on Ist of April 
ridge and Sons, Paternoster Row, and sold by all 
Booksellers. ? 


a kl 

THE G 
GOLD WORSHIPPERS By the Author 
Parry and C ! mo Whitefriars,” &c. &. 


d 33, Leadenhall st 
heen ’ Street. To be had at 
Pwards of 3000 Circulating Libraries. 





YOUNG 


“Family Economist 


PEOPLE. 
STORIES 


They are a 








talogue of Greek and Latin Classics, Translations, 





| Each Prizeholder will be entitled 


JRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
. The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of RRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, Is 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary 





RT UNION OF LONDON : Incorporated by 
. Royal Charter—The Subscription List closes 3lst- inst.— 
to select FOR HIMSELF a 


WORK of ART as heretofor Every Subscriber will have for 


; cach guinea the choice of one of two line engravings, “ The 
Burial of Harold,” by F. Bacon, after F. R. Pickersgill, AJR.A 
or, “ The Villa of Lucullus,” by J. F. Wilmore, A-E.R.A., after 
W. L. Leitch. And a volume of wood engravings, by eminent 
Artists, illustrating Goldsmith's poem of ** The Traveller "The 


| the 
ye | QUEEN; Patron, his m4 cies 2 
the Series consists of 1615 double foolscap Sheets of Stereotype | 2URI Patron, his Royal Highne PRINCI 


| THIRTY-SIXTH 


GEORGE GODWIN, ) Hon 
LEWIS POCOCK, § Secs 


RTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
4 INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842, under 
immediate protection of her most excellent Majesty the 
ALBERT, KG 
The Nobility and Subscribers are respectfully informed that the 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Institution 


Villa of Lucullus” is now ready 
144, West Strand 





| Will take place in Freemasons’ Hall on SATURDAY, APRIL l2th, 


when Sir HARRY 
STREET, | 


] ECORATIVE 


| 





| 


2. Mapetaine Tree, and | 
4. Tue Borand | 


INGLIS, Bart., M.P., will take the chai 





WJ. ROPER, Assistant-Secretars 
PAINTING.—Mr. FREDERICK 


SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architectsin particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment,and is now enabled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI 
4EVAL, or MODERN STYLES 

Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London 





qmy OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
Actuary—G. J. Pannance, Esq., FIA 

Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Secretary 

TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (FIRE—LIFE 

+ —ANNUITIES,) CORNHILL AND BAKER STREET, 
LONDON; COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; axon GRONENGER 
STREET, HAMBURGH. Instirvurep, a.p. 1714 

LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 Years 

The last BONUS (1848) gave ADDITIONS to Policies varying 
from 25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Premiums 

Lower Rates without Profits. 

Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death 

Decreasing and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half yearly 
or quarterly. 

Loans Granted. Medical Fees allowed 

FIRE INSURANCES at the usual Rates, and PROFITS re 
turned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt payment 

March 7th, 1851. THOMAS LEWIS, Secrerany 


| RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. Empowered by 
Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap. IX. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
‘without security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
Premiums, paving interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any time, 
or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
Policy becomes a claim : 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and Debts, 
by which the fullest ‘security is obtained on very low, but gradu 
ally increasing Premiums 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for the 
Whole Term of Life 





! 
Half premium Whole premium 
} 





Age. for seven years after seven years 
| i 
£es. da. | £ad 
30 2 e 23 6 
40 19 2 218 4 
50 22 6 45 90 
60 3 68 613 4 


EB. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon application to 
the various Local Agents, or at the Office, }, Princes Street, Bank. 














THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Established 1837.—Empowered by Special Acts 
of Parliament.—62, King William Street, London; and 2). St 
David Street, Edinburgh , 

Capital, One Million, 
DIRECTORS 
Charles Hindley, Bsq., M.P 
Thomas Piper, Esq 
; Thomas BK. Simpson, Raq 
| Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P 
John Wilks, Esq 
Edward Wilson, Esq 
AUDITORS 
George Meck, Esq 


George Bousficld, Eaq 

Thomas Challis, Esq., Ald. } 
Jacob George Cope, Esq 
John Dixon, Esq 
Joseph Pletcher, Esq 
Richard Hollier, Esq 


Joseph Dawson, Esq 
William Hunter, jun., Esq 
Srcrerany—Thomas Price, LL.D 
Actrvuaay~David Oughton, Esq 
SoLicrron—Stephen Walters, Esq 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death 








25 l 30 l 35 | 45 
as. d zs.d £s8.da | £ed £s. a 
lie 3s | 21 8 RR we: BB, 360 





The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com 
pany: 

I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership 

Il. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a Capital of One Million 

In the Life Department.—1. Assurances are effected on Partici 
pating and Non. Participating Tables, on Ascending and Descend 
ing Scales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at the ages of 
65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of death 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, ina limited 
number of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or decreasing 
scales 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately interested in 
the profits of the Company 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
being presented 

5. Policies assigned as security not forfeited by duelling, suicide, 
or the execution of judicial sentences 

In the Pire Department.—Houses, Purniture, Stock in Trade, 
Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks o° all de 
scriptions, insured at moderate rates 

Loans from £100 to £1000 advanced on personal security, and the 
deposit of a life policy to be effected by the borrower 

A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Sur 
vevors 


f heey YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, Esvantisuep av York, 1824, 
EMPowrkeD BY Act oF PantiamMmEent —Capiran £500,000 


AND 


TRUSTEES 

LORD WENLOCK, Eserick Park 

PHOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff Hutton Park 

ROBERT SWANN, Eaq., York 

Bankers— Messrs. Swann, Croven, and Co., York 
Actuary and Sec.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York 

The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring £100 


G. L 


Age AMALE. | A YTEMALI Age AMALE. | A FEMALE 
next — next 
birth birth 
dav Whole Life Premiums day, | Whole Life Premiums 
aad £6 6 ae € Lada 
10 176 16 4 46 311 6 33 3 
13 i 8 3 ; F © 560 419 313 3 
16 1ll 38 1 & 10 53 411 6 42 6 
20 1l4 4 111 6 56 6 40 4140 
23 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 612 6 
26 20 8 116 2 63 7 40 68 6 
*30 > & ¢ 119 98 66 6 40 710 8 
33 2 8 6 2 210 || 70 lo Oo 4 9 7 6 
36 213 0 26 4 || 73 1116 2 ll 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 ji 76 13 1 8 
43 os 2 217 2 sO 15 12 10 


* Exauere.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£22 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 178. 6d 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents 

FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 

MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London 


(THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 

gical Society by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
daily at their Gardens, in the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o'Clock 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom 
mended to go early. Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d 








HIGHLY IMPROVED COPYING AND OTHER INKS 


T° MERCHANTS, SOLICITORS, and all ME? 

of HUSINESS who wish a CLEAR ahd PERMANENT 
COPY of their LETTERS.—Mesers. BLACKWOOD and Co., hav 
ing purchased the exclusive right of using the REGISTERED 
INK- BOTTLE and CORK, beg to announce that they will con 
tinue to Manufacture the CELEBRATED STEEL-PE? COPY 
ING, and other INKS, which, her with the CLEAN-CON. 
DUCTING BOTTLES and DURABLE CORK, they confidently 
recommend as superior to all others in use, without additional 
Cost to the Consumer. To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers 

A Beautiful Bottle in Coloured Glass, made expressly for the 
Use of Ladies, may be had of all Fancy Stationers and Chemists. 

Trade and Export Orders executed at the Manufactory, 26, Long 
Acre, London. 


F L O O R Cc OL 
Rest quality, warranted . . 
Persian .- Suaney ponerse . oa 
Common Floor per ‘ ” 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 32s aT 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 632, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








NEW THEOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
On the 25th instant was published, No. I, price 4s., of 


HE THEOLOGICAL CRITIC; a Quarterly 
Journal. Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
‘liege, Cambridge. : 
: This Journal = Theology in its widest acceptation, 
and several articles of each number will be devoted to Biblical! 
Criticiom. “ ; 
Cowraxts.—l. Newman's Ninth Lecture —2. Galatians iii. 13.— 
3. Cardinal Besearion —4. Lepsius on Biblical Chronology .—5 
The Ministry of the Body.—6. Romans xiv —7. Is the Beast from 
the Sea the Papacy >—8. Modern Infidelity: Miss Martineau and 
Mr. Atkinson.—9. 8t. Columban and the Barly Irish Missionaries 
—10. Dr. Moomfield and Mr. Alford. —11. “ Things Old and New. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 


MEH. ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN LOOKS. 
In 12mo, price 3s. 


~~ rv, > 
A NEW EDITION OF HENRY’'S FIRST 
LATIN BOOK. : 

*.* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles 
of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do 
exercises from the Grst day of his beginning his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an 
useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at 
the National Society's Training College at Chelsea. 

Ry THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. ; 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Rivingtous, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 
and Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


Also, by the same Author, 


1, ASECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 


QRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry's Latin Book. In 
ijmeo. Fourth Edition. 4 


2. FIRST VERSE BOOK; being an easy Intro. 


anction to the Mechaniam of the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter 





[March 99 
MURRAY’S NEW HANDBOOK FOR LONDON __ 


Early in April will be published, as a Pocket Volume, l6mo, 


MODERN LONDON; 
OR, A HANDBOOK FOR LONDON AS IT IS, IN 195) 


GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL PLACES AND OBJECTS OF INTEREST [N 


THE METROPOLIS, INCLUDING THE VARIOUS 
PALACES. PRIVATE MANSIONS. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. | 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
GALLERIES OF ART 
CHURCHES. 
PARKS AND GARDENS. 
MUSEUMS. | 


*,* The aim of this work is to give a stranger, visiting London for the first time, all that preliminary inf 
which is so much needed respecting Lodgings, Taverns, Places of Amusement, &c. ; and to describe those featu =p 
metropolis best worth seeing, and the way in which they may be seen to the best advantage; in other words it at of the 
tomake Murray's Mopern Lonpon a Guidebook for Strangers and Foreigners, on the plan adopted with eapece 
success in Mungay's CONTINENTAL HANDBOOK. $0 Much 


DOCKS. 

RIVER THAMES, 
EXHIBITIONS. 

THEATRES. 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS! 
EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS 


RAILROADS. 

PRINCIPAL STREETS. 
HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS. 
PUBLIC COMPANIES. 
CLUBS. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW WORK. 


ee eee 





Iu lQmo. Fourth Edition. 2 


3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE BOOK, | 


containing additional Exercises. Is } 


“4. ECLOGH OVIDIAN EE; with ENGLisa 
NOTES, &. Seventh Edition. 2.64. This work {is from the 
Fifth Part of Lateinisches FPlementarbach of Professors Jacobs 
and Doring, which has an immense circulation on the Continent | 
and in America 


5. HISTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 


Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &e. With English Notes, Rules for Con 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Fourth Edition. 4s 


6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With 


Critical Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on cach 
Chapter Third Edition. In limo. 4s 
BOUN'S CHEAP SERIES 
ue CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS: a Diary of 
Five Years Residence ; with a Chapter of Advice to Emi 

grants. By H. WARD 
Seat of War, price 2s 

Heary G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden 


‘ILLRAY AND HIS CARICATURES.—An 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the Works of JAMES 
GILLRBAY, comprising a Political and Humorous History of the 
latter part of the Reign of George II]. By THOMAS WRIGHT 
and RW. EVANS. Thick 80, cloth, price 15«.; or half morocco, 

uniform with the folio volume of Caricatures, £1 1s 

Henry G. Hohn, York Street, Covent Garden 
BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR APRIL 


] OMER'S ODYSSEY, HYMNS, EPIGRAMS, 

BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICR, and FRAG 

MENTS, literally translated into English Prose. Post Svo, price 58 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden 


STANDARD WORKS 


(ORIGINALLY PUSLIQHED BY MRSORS. CHARLES KNIOMT AND 
‘ NOW OFFFPRED RY 
Ww. 8. ORR & Co., AMEN CORNER, Lonpoy, 
At the following greatly Reduced Prices 








Post §vo, with Plate and Map of the 











Sixteen Vols. Imperial §vo, (Supplement included), 
price £9 12s. cloth lettered, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEPUL 
KNOWLEDGE 
EDITED BY GEORGE LONG, A.M. 


Pour Volumes Imperial 8vo, price £2 10s. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE; 
Miestrated with STERL ENGRAVINGS after celebrated Pictures 
aed many Hundred WOODCUTS, representing Landscape 

Scenes, from Original Drawings. To which are added, 
ORIGINAL NOTES 

Explanatory of Passages comnected with the History, Geography, 
Natural History, Literature, and Antiquities of the . 
Sacred ptures 


Seri 
BY JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 








Right Vols. Imperial évo, price £5 1%. cloth lettered, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND; 


BEING A HISTORY OF THR PEOPLE. As w 
A& OF THE KINGDOM pan ye 


Mustrated with many HUNDRED WOODCUTS and oN 
HUNDRED AND FOUR PORTRAITS Engraved ~ 
Steel 


on 
BY GEO. L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
Also, in One Volume, price 1%. cloth, 


A COMPLETE INDEX 
TO THE WoRK 
BY H. C. HAMILTON, Esq. 
Of the State Paper Oiice 
London: William $ Orr and Co, Amen Corner. 


Just published, in imperial 8vo, with Twenty-one Plates, and numerous Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 


VOLUME THE FIRST—THE FOUNDATIONS. 


| BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE,” ‘“‘ MODERN PAINTERS,” ETC. 


Price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 


“* The Stones of Venice’ will assist to pave the way to the rationalism and advancement of architecture. It is more 
| practical than the writer's previous works, and might be called an essay on the principles of architecture. A high religioas 

| feeling pervades the volume, and it contains passages of great beauty and power.”—Builder. 
“It is a book for which the time is ripe, and it cannot fail to produce the most beneficial results on our own national 
architecture. At once popular and profound, this book will be gratefully hailed by a circle of readers even larger than 
a we has found for his previous works, He has so written as to catch the ear of all kinds of persons.—Lilerary 
raxtite. 
“ Prebably the most practical book which has ever been written upon architecture.”’"—Express. 





Ellustrattons of the ‘ Stones of Genie,’ 


On the 10th of May will appear, Part I. of 
EXAMPLES OF THE 


ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE 


SELECTED, AND DRAWN TO MEASUREMENT, FROM THE EDIFICES. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE STONES OF VENICE,” ETC. 
To be completed in Twelve Parts, of Folio Imperial Size, Price One Guinea each. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD, AND SPECIMENS SEEN AT THE PUBLISHERS 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
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NEW WORK EDITED BY ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 28s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
INCLUDING NUMEROUS ORIGINAL LETTERS, CHIEFLY FROM STRAWBERRY HILL 


EDITED BY ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ. = 


a ho name of modern times is productive of so many pleasant associations as that of ‘ Horace Walpele; © 
os nly no hame was ever more intimately connected with so many different subjects of importance in 00 
= a Art, Fashion, and Politics. The position of various members of his family, connecting Horace ol 
oP nan hie ya athe mel os own intercourse with those characters who es fail it is bope® 
> ellec qualities—a is reputation as a Wit, a Scholar, and a Virtuoso, can " 
to render his Memoirs equally amusing and instructive. " aecioas 
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HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. ____= 


London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE. of N a a 
SAVILL and EDWARDS, No 4. Cha aoe t Bo 
and BENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Str 








- 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex 
ndos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid); and published by him at the o 
eet, Covent Garden —Saturday, March 29, 1851 
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